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Which of the new cars do 


what the others don’t? 


HE 1955 CARS that offer the most 
new advances, the most reasons to 
be proud of your purchase are the cars 
of THE FORWARD LOOK— Plymouth, 
Dodge, DeSoto, Chrysler and Imperial. 


Long aware of the mechanical excel- 
lence of Chrysler Corporation cars, 
motorists are finding such special 
benefits in ease of handling, comfort 
and performance as these: 


The dramatic difference between 
Chrysler Corporation's full-time 
Power Steering and part-time devices 
of other makes. It does 80% of the 
work and gives you a consistent feel 
of the road. With Safety Power 
Brakes as well, you have the easiest, 


surest control of any new car today! 
The best combination of smoothness 
and acceleration in any no-clutch trans- 
mission—PowerFlite, controlled by the 
modern drive selector on the dash! 


The only American passenger car V-8 
engines using highly efficient asr liner 
engine principles. And owners say the 
economical ssxes are the finest made. 
Just as compelling is the beauty of 
THE FORWARD LOOK-—long, low, flow- 
ing lines . . . broad rear decks .. . 
swept-back windshields that wrap 
around fully top as well as bottom! 

To inspect and drive the cars of THE 
FORWARD LOOK is to establish a new 
sense of car value. See them today! 


PLYMOUTH + DODGE + DE SOTO + CHRYSLER + IMPERIAL 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION > THE FORWARD LOOK 


Tops in TV drame—''Climax!"’—-CBS-TV, Thursdays. 


Copyright 1955 by Chrysler Corporation 





How | 
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950 a month | 


“‘Sometimes sitting out here waiting for the 
big ones to bite, | get to thinking about 
how different my life almost was. And how 
lucky I am! You see, today I can fish when 
I want to. Loaf when | want to. 

“But I'd still be plant foreman in Hacken- 
sack if I hadn’t found the way to retire 
with an income of $250 a month. 

“I guess I’m luckier than most, too. I 
found the way to retire when I was in my 
early forties. That was back in 1940. 

*‘We’d just finished paying off the mort- 

age. We hada little extra cash each month. 
f figured we’d never miss it if I started 
putting it away for the future. 

ut I was stumped. How best to use 
the money? Savings didn’t seem the an- 
swer for us. Neither of us was a good saver. 
We’d never be able to save enough. Invest- 
ments were out, too. I didn’t have the train- 
ing—or the time to follow them. Ideally, 
what we needed was some systematic, sure 
way of providing a retirement income. 

“TI started cundiins everything I could on 
retirement incomes. One day an ad ca om 
my eye. It was an ad for the Phoenix 
tual Life Insurance Company. It told about 
the Phoenix Mutual Retirement Income 
Plan. That was the way a man with a good 
salary and fifteen or twenty years ahead of 
him could put part of his salary away fora 
retirement income. Meanwhile, his family 
would be protected with life insurance from 
the day the plan started, 
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“The ad offered more information. I sent 
away for the booklet. When it came, I read 
it through carefully. And then I knew. 
Phoenix Mutual was the way we could best 
provide a retirement income for ourselves. 
A few months later, I applied and qualified 
for re | Phoenix Mutual Retirement In- 
come Plan 

“May firet my first check arrived. And I 
said good-bye to the old grind. Now, 
whether it’s fishing or a trip to town, every 
day’s a vacation. For once I’m really liv- 
ing. And I’m only sorry that I didn’t find 
Phoenix Mutual sooner.” 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. This story is typi- 
cal. Assuming you start at a young enough 
age, you can plan to have an income of 
$100 to $250 a month or more beginning at 
the age of 55, 60, 65 or older. Send the 
coupon and | sseaivn by mail and without 
charge a booklet which tells about the 
Phoenix Mutual Plan. Similar plans are 
available for women. Don’t delay. Don’t 
put it off. Send for your copy now. 


__[_PLAN FOR MEN rif “PLAN FOR WOMEN 


ESTABLISHED tase 


Retirement Income Plan 
GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE 


OVER 100 YEARS OF LIFE INSURANCE PROTECTION 
FOR BUSINESS AND FAMILIES 


COPYRIGHT 1955. BY PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


AUGUST, 1955 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
148 Elm Street, Hartford 15, Conn. 


Please send me, without cost or obliga- 
tion, the booklet checked below, describing 
retirement income plans. 


Plan for Men © Plan for Women © 
Name 
Date of Birth 
Business Address 

















Home Address 











AN AMAZING DEMONSTRATION OF 
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LONG PLAYING 33% R.P.M. 


COMPLETE TO THE LAST NOTE 
ON TWO LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


MOZART 
Symphony No. 26 in E Fiat, K. 184 
Netherlands Phil.Orch, OttoAckermann, Cond, 


BEETHOVEN 
Piano Sonata No. 24 in F Sharp, Opus 78 
Grant Johannesen, Pianist 


BRAHMS 
The Academic Festival 
Utrecht Symphony, Paul Hupperts, Cond, 


BERLIOZ 


The Roman Carnival 
Netherlands Phil. Orch., Walter Goehr, Cond. 


VIVALDI 


Concerto in C for Two Trumpets & Orchestra 
H. Sevenstern & F. Hausdoerfer, Trumpeters 
Netherlands Philharmonic Orchestra 
Otto Ackermann, Conducting 


Die Meistersinger, Prelude, Act 1 
Zurich Tonhalle Orch., Otto Ackermann, Cond. 


BACH 


Toccata and Fugue in D Minor 
Alezander Schreiner at the Organ of the 
Tabernacle, Salt Lake City 


DUKAS 


Sorcerer's entice 
Utrecht Symphony, Paul Hupperts, Cond. 


MOUSSORGSKY 


Night on Bald Mountain 
Netherlands Phil ¢ Orch., Walter Goehr, Cond, 
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INTERNATIONALLY ACCLAIMED! 


. Seems to bring the artists into your 
living room” 
—Glorious Sounds, Amsterdam, Holland 
“The discs can be recommended without 
reservation to record lovers” 
—The Action, Zurich, Switzerland 
“Excellent series of records” 
—The Saturday Review, New York 
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NO STRINGS ATTACHED! 
NO OBLIGATION to buy another record—now 
or later—on this unusual Trial Membership Offer! 


Now YOU CAN GET a real start on a complete 
High-Fidelity record collection—whether you 
prefer the music of the classical masters or 
the freer, improvisational expression of the 
jazz immortals—or BOTH! Yes, you have 
YOUR CHOICE of 10 of the most glorious 
masterpieces of Classical music or of Jazz— 
for only $1.00. Just imagine—NOT $1 each, 
but $1 for ALL TEN! And if you wish you 
can take both offers. You need send no 
money! Pay only if you decide to keep the 
recordings. 
Of course, this sensational “give-away” offer 
bears no relation to the value of these record 
ings. You would have to pay many dollars at 
retail prices to get recorded performances of 
equal quality. 

Why We Make This Amazing Offer 
We were FORCED to make this “give-away” 
offer . for only by putting these record- 
ings in your hands can we demonstrate their 
extraordinary tonai quality. The classical 
masterpieces are performed by internationally 
renowned orchestras and artists. The jazz 
selections present almost a “Who's Who’’ of 
all-time great jazzmen. Records are custom 
pressed on purest vinyl plastic. Reproduced 
with a tone fidelity encompassing the entire 
range of human hearing ... 50 to 15,000 
cycles! 
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HIGH-FIDELITY RECORDINGS 


The Finest Jazz or Classical Recordings 

at a Fraction of Their Usual Cost! 
As a 
or Musical Masterpiece Society 
gated to buy another recording. You have 
to audition—free of charge, in your own 


you are not 


Trial Member of either the Jazztone Society 


the right 
home— 
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SEND NO MONEY 
—TRY THEM FIRST 
FEATURIN HIS 
WHO’S WHO’ IN JAZZ: 
COLEMAN HAWKINS 


KING OF THE TENOE SAX 


Art Tatum 


EDDIE CONDON 


“THE SPIRIT OF DIXHLAND” AND HIS GuITAR 


SIDNEY BECHET 


MEW ORLEANS GREATEST SOPRANO SAX 
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Erroll Garner 


obli- WORLD'S MOST POPULAR JAZZ PLANIST 





any of your Society's recordings which interest you. 
These are described to members in advance. You 
may reject any record before or after listening to it. 
You pay nothing until you have listened to your 
selections and decided you really want to own them. 
For those you keep pay only the Members’ low price 





DIZZY GILLESPIE 


DATING “BOF TRUMPET 


TEDDY WILSON 


DEAN OF “SWING” PIANISTS 








of $1.65 for each long- playing 10” record (ave 
ing 40 minutes playing time) or $2.75 for each 1 
record (averaging over an hour of music). A sa 
of 40% and more off the usual retail price! 


Mail Coupon Now! We cannot keep “handing 
these magnificent recordings indefinitely. 
membership rolls of these two Societies 
this offer must be withdrawn. Choose 
terpieces, JAZZ or CLASSICS (or 
mail the no-risk, no-money coupon nou 
Societies, “ig 109-8, 43 West 61 
York 2 N. Y 
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PEE WEE RUSSELL 


THE CLARINET IN CHICAGO STYLE 


JACK TEAGARDEN 


MAM WHO PLATS THE GiUd TROMBONE 


Charlie Parker 


THE FABULOUS “BED” OW ALTO SAX 


AND INCLUDING: Rex Stewart, Albert 
Nicholas, Red Norvo, Flip Philips, Billy 
Taylor, Milt Hinton, Sonny Berman, etc. 
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MAIL COUPON NOW! 
THE MUSIC SOCIETIES, Dept. 109-8, 43 West 


Send me for FREE AUDITION the high-fidelity 

performances—Jazz OR Classics checked below, an 

enroll me as a Trial Member of the Society of my 

choice 

(lf you want both offers check both boxes) 

10 Classical Master- 10 JAZZ Collec- 
pieces—all complete. tor’s Items 

After 5 days, I will send ONLY $1.00 (plus few cents 

shipping )—or return sample package and pay noth- 

ing. Privileges: No purchase obligation ever! Month- 

ly advance notice of releases. 5-day free trial of 

any discs. I may reject records before or after 
In Canada address 105 Bond Street, 


AUGUST, 1955 


Toronto 2, 


(SEND NO MONEY) 
61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


receipt; may cancel membership at any time 
future lL.p. discs I decide to keep, I'll pay only $1.65 
for 10” records or $2.75 for 12” records, plus postage 
—saving 40% or more off usual retail price! 


For 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


AGOrOSE ccccceccsscesccevsss 


. Stote. 


Ont. Offer good only in U. 8. and Canada. 
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"Get Quick Action From 
Your Car In Any Situation 
With 5-Rib Champion 









Spark Plugs.../ DO!” 





ose (MAMA) 


RACING CHAMPION 


“T’ve learned through experience 
in the Air Corps and in big-time 
racing that no engine is better than 
its spark plugs. That’s why I use 
Champions in everything I drive— 
on the track or in traffic. Champions 
get the most out of modern gasoline, 


In 1954, Bryan set modern record of 2630 
AAA National Championship points. 


cee 


INSIST ON 5-RIB 


CHA 








giving any engine quicker response 
for more enjoyable motoring and 
greater safety in any emergency.” 
Only Champion has the patented 
5-RIB insulator that discourages 
flash-over and keeps all the spark 
inside the cylinder for full power. 
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The captain waters his cherished tree. 


BEST... 


2 owe ROBERTS” tells a different 
IVI kind of love story—the strong 
bond between a cargo officer and the 
men of his crew aboard a Pacific supply 
ship during World War II. 

The crew has won a potted palm tree 
for its captain by record deliveries via 
the long journey ‘‘from tedium to 
apathy, with side-trips to monotony.” 
Their ways of relieving the tension are 
both ingenious and hilarious. 

And their efforts to help Lt. Doug 
Roberts realize his dream—to get into 
active combat—glow with warmth and 
tender concern. In the title role, Henry 
Fonda is great, while James Cagney 
makes the captain a wonderful comic 
figure. Add William Powell and Jack 
Lemmon as staff officers, and “‘ Mister 
Roberts,”” a Warner Brothers release in 
CinemaScope, becomes an expert 
blending of laughs, sweat and tears. 


William Powell demonstrates his ingenuity as ship’s doctor to Fonda and Lemmon. 
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A LIGHT IN THE DARK — More and more outdoor telephone booths are being placed 


at convenient locations. Available for 


service 24 hours a day. They supplement 


thousands of booths in buildings, stores, hotels, gas stations, railroad stations, etc. 


Brother to the Phones at Home 


No matter where you go, you are 
never far from a public telephone. 
North, south, east and west, they are 
conveniently located to serve you. 


They are all brothers to the tele- 
phones in your home or office and con- 
nected in a nationwide family. From 
them you can call any one of fifty 
million other telephones nearby or 
across the country... and thirty-five 
million in other countries. 


So the next time something comes 
up when you are away from your 
home or business—or you're thinking 
of someone who would like to hear 
your voice—just step in a convenient 
telephone booth and call. 

You can travel far in a few minutes 
—save steps, time and money —and get 
things settled while they're fresh on 
your mind. 

BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








Incomparable 


Cape Cod 





Cape Cod’s delightful informality finds 
sharp contrast in its stately old man- 
sions, built by Yankee whaling captains 


Part of the Cape’s quiet charm lies in 
the sunny serenity which surrounds its 
quaint docks and small fishing boats. 





On a sandy beach, artists share a model. Provincetown alone has seven art schools 
Famed as a “salt-water Bohemia,” Cape Cod attracts writers and actors, as well. 
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So that you may hear the true miracle 
of these low-cost, high-fidelity records we offer 











Your Choice 


OF ANY ONE OF THESE THREE 


2 Long-Playing 
am Records 


HIGH 
FIDELITY 
*Also available on 7-inch 45 rpm Extended Play Records 
for 
only 
NOW You Can Own And Enjoy The Best-Loved 


Symphonies, Concertos, Operas, Musical Comedies 
— ALL AT AN UNUSUALLY LOW COST! 


HERE IS ALL YOU HAVE TO DO... mail the 
coupon below and we will send you—for only 
10¢ — any one of the three 12” long-playing 
high-fidelity records listed above. Each record 
contains one hour of truly thrilling music! 
We make this sensational offer to acquaint 
you with the remarkable new program called 
MUSIC TREASURES OF THE WORLD! 


Under this program, you can now own a 
complete library of high-fidelity recordings of 
the world’s greatest music ... Beethoven, 
Bach, Brahms, Mozart, Tchaikovsky, Gersh- 
win —all the great composers, both serious 
and light! Brand-new performances by world- 
famous orchestras under eminent conductors 
like Graunke, Dixon, Hendl, etc. — recorded 
especially for this brand-new series. 


High fidelity recordings like these retail for 
as much as $5.95 each—but assured distribu- 


MENDELSSOHN 


DVORAK 


Sth Symphony (New World 
Dances No 


Slavonic 1 and 2 


SMETANA 


Bortered Bride Overture 


ALL 4 WORKS COMPLETE 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF 


Scheherazade 
AND Capriccio Espagnole 


BOTH WORKS COMPLETE 


fidelity pressing equipment enable us to offer 
these 12” long play records to our members 
for only $2.98 each! 

HOW THIS MUSIC PLAN OPERATES 
Just mail the coupon, together with 10¢. You 
will also receive, free, the first treatise of our 
Music Appreciation Course. In addition, you 
receive an Associate Membership. This does 
not obligate you to purchase any additional 
recordings ever! Each month you will be 
offered a new 12” long-playing record at the 
special member's price of only $2.98 each 
(plus a few cents for U.S. tax and shipping). 
If you do not wish to purchase any particular 
record, you need merely return the form pro- 
vided. And whether or not you purchase any 
additional records, you still receive, each 
month, a new issue of our Music Appreciation 


tion to members and mass production high Course— free! So mail coupon NOW! 
a oe ee a 6 6 6 6 6 6 © © 6 © 2 © 6 6 © 6 6 eo om «@® of om a= == a= a, 


MUSIC TREASURES OF THE WORLD, Dept. 236, 100 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 13, WN. Y. crs | 


Here is my 10¢ as payment in full for the 12” long- ANY ONE FOR 10¢ (Please check ene? | 
ease check ene 


playing record checked at the right—plus the first 

treatise of your Music Appreciation Course. Each +1. 

month, as an Associate Member I will receive ad- CO Record wis TCHAIKOVSKY -MENDELSSOHN | 
(_] Record +2: DVORAK — SMETANA 

[_] Record +3: RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF 


vance notice of the new record release, which I may 
purchase at the member's price of $2.98 per record. 
plus a few cents for U. S. tax and shipping. I may 
decline any or all records, and may cancel mem- Membership limited to one person over 21 in 
bership any time. I will receive the Music Appre- any household 
ciation Course, a lesson per month, free. All my 
records are to be 33 1/3 rpm unless I specify 45 
rpm below. 
Check here if you want the introductory offer 
on four 45 rpm Extended Play records. Future 
selections will be on four 45 rpm Extended Play 
records—for $3.50. in Canada: 


ae 


AGGrOSS . . 2. ce eecees eetoccones 


me....Btate 
¢., Toronte 10, Ont. 
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Opera 


HE COMPLEX apparatus of orchestra, 

singers, costumes and stage settings 
which opera requires explains why the 
various interpretations of opera differ 
so distinctly. Thus, the latest offering 
of Verdi's A Masked Ball, a Cetra two- 
disk album presenting Ferruccio Ta- 
gliavini and Maria Curtis Verna 
(B 1249), represents the traditional I tal- 
ian style of opera singing at its mellow- 
est, whereas RCA Victor’s three-disk 
Masked Ball (LM 6112), the transcrip- 
tion of Toscanini’s great NBC broad- 
cast, models the opera in rhythmic dis- 
cipline like a work of sculpture. 

Two more of Toscanini’s unforget- 
table operatic broadcasts are preserved 
in recent albums. The voluptuously rich 
vocal lines of Verdi's Falstaff (RCA Vic- 
tor LM 6111) were rarely expressed 
with so much energy and happy clarity. 
Beethoven’s only opera, Fidelio, a work 
heard not enough in this country, sings 
the praise of freedom and love in music 
which, under Toscanini’s direction, ex- 
presses its themes and transcends them 
(RCA Victor LM 6025). 

Other operas which are rather un- 
familiar to Americans are now avail- 
able in performances by European or- 
chestras and singers. Bizet’s first opera, 
The Pearl Fishers, whose colorful music 
abounds in exotic tunes, unrolls its trag- 
ic story of forbidden love in a beautiful 
presentation by a French cast (Epic 
SC 6002). The prolific Donizetti’s The 
Elixir of Love (RCA Victor LM 6024) 
charms with its rich and easy flow of 
melodies and inventive variety of phras- 
ing. Debussy’s Pelléas and Mélisande (Ep- 
ic SC 6003), based on a symbolic play 
by Maeterlinck, is in quite another class 
—a high-aiming work setting a rare 
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Classics 
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example of music and word unity. Un- 
expectedly different from Puccini’s 
well-known works is his lyric comedy, 
La Rondine (The Swallow), a light mu- 
sical play of pleasant tonal variety (Co- 
lumbia Entré EL 12). Similarly of light 
weight and yet of considerable musical 
interest is Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari’s The 
Secret of Suzanne (Cetra A-1250), a 
charming musical playlet, an “Inter- 
mezzo in One Act,” gaily melodious in 
the spirit of the 18th century. 

More familiar operas also have been 
issued in new releases. In a distinguished 
Metropolitan Opera production of Don- 
izetti’s Lucia di Lammermoor (Columbia 
SL 127) Lily Pons pulls all the registers 
of her art. Angel’s La Scala performance 
of Verdi’s La Forza Del Destino (3531 
C/L) presents exquisite singing by 
Maria Callas, Richard Tucker and 
Carlo Tagliabue; the great emotion- 
filled duets and trios are highlights of 
operatic singing. Angel also offers in 
one album the famous combination of 
Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana and 
Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci, both in La Scala 
performances (3528 C/L); Maria Cal- 
las shines in these most operatic of op- 
eras with singing that masterfully fuses 
refinement and emotionalism. 

Fifty Years of Great Operatic Singing 
unfold in a magnificent five-disk album 
offered by RCA Victor (LCT 6701). 
Here are the voices of the greatest sing- 
ers of the last half-century. Legendary 
names like Francesco Tamagno, Mattia 
Battistini, Adelina Patti, Marcella Sem- 
brich, Nellie Melba and many others 
come to a singing life again and remark- 
able is how the technicians succeeded 
in restoring luster to the old platters. 

—FRED BERGER 
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YOU ARE INVITED TO ACCEPT 


12 BEAUTIFUL 24 PAGE ART BOOKS a 


A MAGNIFICENT PORTFOLIO OF 


d 3 «|() 
an" 16 PAINTINGS by REMBRANDT 








oh COMPLETE 12-MONTH ILLUSTRATED ART COURSE — PLUS, HUGE FULL-COLOR PAINTINGS BY REMBRANDT! 





This Handsome Portfolio of 


16 Paintings by 
Rembrandt 


Yes, by mailing cou- 
pon NOW, you will re- 
ceive FREE — 
tion to the Art Course 
— 16 glorious, full-co!- 
or reproductions of 
Kembrandt’s finest 
paintings on ready-to- 
frame 11” x 15” mats 
. @ big $15.45 value 
for only 10¢! 








BRING TO YOUR HOME THE PLEASURES OF A CULTURED LIFE! 
LET ALL YOUR FAMILY ENJOY AND THRILL TO GREAT ART! 


Imagine—for only 10¢! A 12-month 
Art Course—written by famous ex- 
perts—that regularly sells for 
$12.00! Twelve magnificent, 24- 
page, illustrated booklets on Art 
and Art Appreciation for only 10¢! 
Imagine, too, receiving FREE a 
Portfolio containing gallery size 
full-color reproductions of 16 of 
Rembrandt's greatest paintings for 
which Members pay $3.45! We of- 
fer you and your family this $15.45 
value for 10¢ to demonstrate the 
advantages Members receive and 
to show you how easy it is to ac- 
quire an understanding of great 
art right in your own home! You 
will collect and become familiar 
with the great masterpieces of 
men like Van Gogh, Picasso and 
Michelangelo — with their lives, 
their styles and techniques — with 
the great periods of art history 
It’s just like taking a guided tour 
through all the great museums of 
the world—all for only 10¢! 


FREE—Associate Membership 

In Art Treasures of the World! 

Neo Dues—Ne Obligation to Buy! 
Yes, in addition to your ~~ 4 
Art Booklet, we will send you eac 
month an illustrated announce- 
ment describing the new Portfolio 
Collection soon to be released ex- 
clusively to Members. However, 
you need never buy any Portfolio! 

16 Full-Coler Paintings in 

Large, Ready-to-Frame Mats! 
When you accept a Portfolio, 
will receive a magnificent Collec- 
tion of 16 full-color paintings by a 
famous artist on huge 11” x 15” 
mats for the special Members’ 
price of only $3.45—instead of the 
usual $5 to $25 for each painting! 
ACT NOW — and we will send you 
both the gorgeous Rembrandt Port- 
folio and the Art Course—a $15.45 
value — for only 10¢! So rush the 
coupon — RIGHT NOW! 


ART TREASURES OF THE WORLD 
100 Ave. of the Americas, New York 13, N.Y. 


i ART TREASURES OF THE WORLD, Dept. 501, 100 Ave. of the Americas, New York 13, WN. Y. 


CRX-8 j 


Here is my 10¢ as full payment for the Rembrandt 
Portfolio, PT.US your 12-month Art Course which I 
will receive monthly, all charges prepaid. Each month, 
I will receive advance notice of a new Portfolio which I 
may purchase for only $3.45, plus delivery charges. 
However, I need accept NO portfolio, by returning the 
notice form provided. The Kembrandt Portfolio and 
12-month Art Course are mine—ALL FOR ONLY 10¢ 
—regardiess of how many Portfolios I purchase. , 

CANADIAN ADDRESS: 1184 Castiefield Ave., Toronto 10, Ont. 


Membership is limited to | person over 21 
in any household, 


Address 
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Products on Parade 





ON CALL WHEN YOU NEED IT, this 5” white 
ashtray in its black wrought-iron holder 
clamps onto any telephone, makes an attrac- 
tive, useful accessory. $1.49; Burgess House, 
426-C South Sixth St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


USE THE SPACE beneath your sink basin. Lava- 
tray, a chrome shelf for soap, sponges, etc., « 
justs to fit on any drain pipe. 12” x 5”, § 
Lewis& Conger,1154Ave ofAmericas,N.Y. C 36. 


AUTOMATIC EGG ALARM boils up to 6 eggs just 
the way you like them, whistles when they’re 
done. Aluminum timer with heat-resistant knob 
fits 244 or 3 qt. saucepan. $1.45; Amy Abbott, 
Dept. C, Box 306, Radio City Sta., N.Y.C. 19. 


BUILT FOR RUGGED USE, this knot- 
ty pine desk makes a perfect “jun- 
ior classroom” for 6 to 12 yr. olds. 
24” high, with blackboard, Novoply 
work-top, removable legs. Comes 
assembled in honeytone pine or 
maple finish, $14.85 (add 85c W. 
of Miss.) In easy do-it-yourself kit, 
$9.95 (add 75c W. of Miss.) Yield 
Hse., Dept. CM, N. Conway, N.H. 


Continued on page 14 
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We’re Looking For People 
Who Like To Draw! 


by Albert Dorne 
FAMOUS MAGAZINE ILLUSTRATOR 


O YOU LIKE TO DRAW? If you do 
D America’s 12 Most Famous 
Artists are looking for you. We want 
you to test your art talent! 

Too many persons miss a won- 


manager of the best store in 
Charleston. A married man with 
three children—unhappy ina dead- 
end job—switched to a great new 
career in art. Now he’s one of 


derful career in art— 
simply because they 
don’t think they have 
talent. But my colleagues 
and I have helped thou- 
sands of people get 
started. Like these— 
Don Smith lives in 
New Orleans. Three 
years ago Don knew 
nothing about art—even 
doubted he had talent. 


America’s 12 
Most Famous Artists 


NORMAN ROCKWELL 
JON WHITCOMB 
AL PARKER 
STEVAN DOHANOS 
HAROLD VON SCHMIDT 
PETER HELCK 
FRED LUDEKENS 
BEN STAHL 
ROBERT FAWCETT 
AUSTIN BRIGGS 
DONG KINGMAN 
ALBERT DORNE 


the happiest men you'll 
ever meet! 

How about you? 
Wouldn’t you like to 
trade places with these 
happy artists? 

We want to help you 
find out if you have the 
talent for a fascinating 
money-making art ca- 
reer (part time or full 


Today, he is an illus- 

trator with a leading advertising 
agency in the South—and has a 
future as big as he wants to make it. 

John Busketta is another. He 
was a pipe-fitter’s helper with a big 
gas company—until he decided to 
do something about his urge to 
draw. He still works for the same 
company—but as an artist in the 
advertising department. At a big 
increase in pay! 

Don Golemba of Detroit stepped 
up from railroad worker to the 
styling department of a major auto- 
mobile company. Now he helps 
design new car models! 

_A salesgirl in West Virginia 
who liked to draw got a job as an 
artist, later became advertising 
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time). We'll be glad to 
send you our remarkably 
revealing 8-page talent test. Thou- 
sands of people formerly paid $1 
for this test. But now we'll send it 
to you free—if you sincerely like to 
draw. No obligation on your part. 
But act at once. Simply mail the 
coupon provided below. 


FAMOUS ARTISTS SCHOOLS 
Studio 91-VE, Westport, Conn. 


Send me, without obligation, your 
Famous Artists Talent Test. 


Mr. 


Mrs. ——E . 7 
Miss (PLEAGE PRINT) 


— | 


Address___ 


City, Zone, State— | 
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| NEW PRODUCTS | 





Products on Parade 


TIME TO MAKE UP with a gay grand- 
father’s watch compact. Your initials 
are engraved on this 2)4" gold-plated 
case that has realistic stem winder, tas- 
sel, powder sifter, mirror. $2.50; Lowy’s, 
260-C 116 St., Rockaway Park, N.Y. 


» 


% 


DRYETTE folds to umbrella size for space- 
Saving storage or packing. Chrome- 
plated, with rotating arms that won't 
rust or snag. Super size—12 arms, 23’ 
drying space, $8.20. Travel size— 6 
arms, 9’ drying space, $4.70. Master- 
craft,212-CSummerSt., Boston 10, Mass 


NEAT-WAY HOLDER conveniently stores your vacuum 
cleaner hose and extension wand on any wall or closet 
door. Of polished steel with rubber-like clips to pre- 
vent scratching and fraying. Fastens with a screw- 


driver. $2.23; May Birn, Box 26-C, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 





by “Products on Parade” 





With this August issue, Coronet’s Family Shopper is being replaced 
as a regular editorial feature. 

The Family Shopper will reappear, however, in the October issue as 
a new advertising section of Coronet. It will include small advertisements 
offering services and merchandise of specific interest to Coronet readers. 
nN participating in the new Coronet 
Family Shopper advertising section may address their inquiries to: 
Coronet Family Shopper, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


Direct mail advertisers interested i 


j 





Merchandise shown on these pages may be ordered by sending check or money 


order 


1 4 to the source indicated. Firms agree to accept all but personalized items for refund. 








More about the 
Miracle Cooking Milk 


Special qualities of 
Carnation make it blend 
better than ordinary 
milk and result in 
smoother sauces, 
gravies, soups and 
desserts every time 
...Without fail. 


Send 
jor 
FREE 
Recipe 
Booklet! 


SHOWS YOU HOW EASY it is to make blending qualities...qualities not found 
lump-free cream sauce! 3-Minute in any other form of milk. 16 colorful 
Cheese Sauce! 5-Minute Fudge! New, pages prepared by Carnation’s Mary 
easier, better ways to prepare every- Blake. Quantity is limited. Send for 
thing from main courses to desserts. your free copy of “Favorite Recipes” 
And all because of Carnation’s special today. Use order blank below. 


eeeeveeeeeoe ee ee eeaeveeeeeereeeeeeeee 


NEW! MARY BLAKE, Dept. CR-85, Carnation Company 
This isthe \ * Los Angeles 36, California 


instant that’s Please send me my free copy of “Favorite 


delicious 4 ” 
as Recipes. 


drinking! NAME 1 a Se 
( Please print plainly) 


ADDRESS 


CITY ZONE —___STATE 


eeeeeeae eee e ee eee eee e eee eeeneeeeeeeee 
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Whats New 
in Colgate Dental Cream that's 


MISSING-MISSING-MISSING 
in every other leading toothpaste? 





I$ GARDOL—To Give UpTo 
7 Times Longer Protection 

= Against Tooth Decay 
=, -«- With Just One Brushing! 








: Any toothpaste can destroy decay- 
GARDOL MAKES THIS AMAZING DIFFERENCE! and odor-causing bacteria. But 


MINUTES AFTER 12 HOURS AFTER _ bacteria | return in minutes, 

orming acids that cause decay. 

BRUSHING WITH ANY ONE COLGATE BRUSHING Colgate’s, unlike any other lead- 

TOOTHPASTE . ing toothpaste,” Keeps on fighting 
7 - decay 12 hours or more! 

So, morning brushings with 
Colgate’s help protect all day; 
evening brushings all night. Gardol 
in Colgate’s forms an invisible, 


= protective shield around teeth that 
DECAY -CAUSING STILL FIGHTING lasts 12 hours with iust one brush- 


BACTERIA RETURN TO THE BACTERIA THAT ing. Ask your dentist how often to 
ATTACK YOUR TEETH! CAUSE DECAY! brush your teeth. Encourage your 
ee ee eel children to brush after meals. And 
OVER 70% OF ALL TOOTHPASTES at all times, get Gardol protection 
SOLD TODAY! ~ * in Colgate’s! 
No other leading toothpaste can give the 
12-hour protection against tooth decay you 
get with Colgate Dental Cream with Gardol 


Cleans Your Breath "!!"" Guards Your Teeth 
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Keep Your Punch | 
After Lunch! 


by Letorp Korpe. 


RE YOU PREPARED to do a full 
A day’s work for yourself or your 
employer? Or do you bog down af- 
ter lunch into the emotional and 
physical slump commonly known as 
“‘midday drowsiness?”’ On Sundays 
you can bolster this fatigue with a 
nap. But on weekdays you must pre- 
vent this efficiency stealer. 

Fortunately, this slump can be 
avoided by adopting good eating 
habits. For midday drowsiness is 
largely due to overeating, unbal- 
anced meals and nutritional defi- 
ciencies. 

Your best way to avoid overeat- 
ing at lunchtime is to have a high- 
protein breakfast. Protein foods 
maintain an even blood-sugar level, 
which is your hunger thermostat. 
By eating a high-carbohydrate 
breakfast of coffee and rolls, or by 


skipping it altogether, your blood- 
sugar level takes a sharp dip, mak- 
ing you so hungry and fatigued 
about 11 o’clock that you just can’t 
wait to eat a big lunch. 

Even a midmorning cup of coffee 
has little effect on your dropping 
blood-sugar level, which is making 
you “hungry as a bear.” Coflee is a 
stimulant, not a food. 

Only a breakfast containing 
meat, fish, cheese, eggs, etc., can 
maintain a normal blood-sugar lev- 
el in your body and stave off desire 
for food until lunchtime. 

An outstanding example of avoid- 
ance of midday drowsiness through 
good nutrition is furnished by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, who has no time 
to pamper midday drowsiness. This 
typical lunch gives him foods nec- 
essary to keep in condition. I rec- 


From Eat Your Troubles Away, by Lelord Kordel. World Publishing Company, 
leveland and New York, Publishers. Copyright, 1955, by Lelord Kordel 17 








ommend a similar fare to anyone 
at a desk job who wishes to over- 
come after-lunch drowsiness: 


CALORIE ESTIMATE 


Tossed salad 50 
Broiled steak 200 
Broiled mushrooms 25 
Broiled potato slices 
(with skins on) 





100 


Black coffee or tea (nosugar) 0 


To approach this light, nourish- 
ing lunch with the razor edge of his 
appetite somewhat dulled, the Pres- 
ident eats a good, protein-rich 
breakfast: broiled trout and eggs is 
an outstanding example. 

Filling out the day with fortify- 
ing snacks in the form of a mid- 
morning energizer and afternoon 
pickup is the best way to appease 
hunger and to keep the hunger ther- 
mostat of blood sugar at an even 
high. If they are protein-rich, these 
snacks can keep up your blood-su- 
gar level, ease an abnormal craving 
for food—especially of the wrong 
kind. Eating less, but more often, is 
another solution to the drowsiness 
that follows a too-heavy lunch. 

This does not mean that you are 
able to dispense with regular, bal- 
anced meals. Unbalanced meals 
contribute to that midday slump 
because the body has not received 
the foods it needs to keep it going 
at top efficiency into the afternoon. 

A pretty little Detroit secretary 
had turned from sandwiches to sal- 
ads and coffee for lunch to over- 
come her midday drowsiness. She 
had not been successful. She was 
just as sleepy as ever, and her un- 
satisfied hunger forced her to seek 
more food. 

“I had to go down and get a 
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candy bar in the middle of the af- 
ternoon, I got so hungry,” she said. 

I assured her that salads were 
fine, providing she balanced her 
luncheon with high-protein foods— 
meat, fish, cheese, eggs, etc. Only 
then would she have something that 
would “stick to her ribs’? and give 
her the pep to do a full afternoon’s 
work. 

“Your body’s digestive chemistry 
demands that you eat complete 
foods and balance them,” I cau- 
tioned her. 

Proteins—to be complete—must 
contain all ten of the essential amino 
acids we hear so much about these 
days. And, without the essential 
amino acids, it is impossible for 
your body to construct the raw ma- 
terials needed for repair and main- 
tenance of the various cells and 
tissues. 

You will find all of the essential 
amino acids present in the follow- 
ing foods: lean meat (this includes 
gland meats, fish and poultry), 
eggs, cheese and milk products. 

I pointed out to the secretary 
that she could balance her proteins 
with minerals and vitamins con- 
tained in the lettuce and other vege- 
tables of her salad. Vegetable min- 
erals and vitamins assist the body 
in absorbing cell-building proteins 
and promote their distribution 
through the blood stream. 

“You will not hunger for a candy 
bar if you eat a balanced lunch,” I 
told her. “And you will go back to 
your office assured that you have 
eaten the kind of food to sustain 
you for your afternoon’s work.” 

Nutritional deficiencies often 
prevent you from keeping up your 
working pace; they contribute to 
your midday slump. Lack of thia- 
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mine (vitamin B,) impairs efficien- 
cy most directly. This vitamin con- 
trols the amount of energy you get 
from food. You cannot move a 
muscle, think a thought, or carry 
on the life processes without this 
“spark plug.” 

Enough thiamine must be present 
to enable your body to burn glu- 
cose, a body fuel. Lack of thiamine 
makes the difference between living 
an energetic, creative, happy life— 
or one in which you are continually 
tired, listless, stifled. After-lunch fa- 
tigue is one of the first signs that 
your diet is not giving your body 
the thiamine necessary to convert 
calories into the energy required for 
daily living. 

Liver, heart and kidney furnish 
an abundance of thiamine. Seeds, 
in the sprouting or grain form, are 
good vegetable sources of this vita- 


min. Unfortunately, much thia- 
mine is destroyed during cooking 
and soaking. Whole-wheat bread, 
when toasted, loses up to 50 per cent 
of its thiamine content. 

It is better for you to use the 
lunch hour for just what it is—a 
time for refreshment—rather than 
making it the rush-rush hour of the 
day. Are you guilty of abusing your 
lunch hour for appointments or 
shopping? Do you dash around here 
and there, sometimes not even find- 
ing enough time to pause for any 
lunch at all? 

If you do, you return to your 
work exhausted; nagging hunger 
pains invade your stomach; low- 
blood-sugar fatigue makes it im- 
possible for you to concentrate on 
your work. Just how much good 
are you—in such a condition—to 
your employer and to yourself? 


Money Matters 


sn Se 


THE INDIAN on the Indian Head penny is no Indian, so the story goes. 
“He” was modeled after Sarah Longacre, daughter of a chief engraver of 


the Philadelphia mint. 


—Conn. State Prison Monthly Record 


“NOT WORTH A RAP” has nothing to do with a knock from the knuckles. 
A rap was a counterfeit half-penny coin in 18th-century Ireland. 


BEFORE Dixie CAME TO MEAN the South, it was a New Orleans $10 bill, 
with one side printed in English and the other in French. Dix is the 
French word for ten, and Dixie is the land where dixies were circulated. 


IN ANGLO-SAXON TIMES, if you bought anything you paid for it with 
cattle. The word for cattle was feoff. As fee we still use it today. 


DOLLAR means valley, from the German Thaler, a popular coin of the 
16th century, made in Joachimsthal (the valley of Joachim), Bohemia. 


THE BIT in “two bits” used to refer to a small coin in England. It came 
to America through English colonists in the West Indies, who called the 
Spanish real (one-eighth of a dollar) by that name. 
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—JOSEPH DIGIOVANN! ip Catholsc Digest 



































The Five 


Strangest 
Bridge 
Hands 


by Evy CuLBertson 


One of the world’s foremost bridge 
experts reveals the most unusual card 
combinations that he has encountered 








HEN YOU CONSIDER that a deck 
Wer bridge cards can be dealt 
out to four players in a thousand 
octillion different ways (which is a 
little matter of the digit one fol- 
lowed by 30 zeros), it is understand- 
able that some peculiar combina- 
tions are going to come up. But the 
strangest part is that when they do 
come up, the victims of these 
**freaks’’ howl just as piteously as 
though they were the only ones who 
had ever been so pilloried by the 
hand of Fate. 

Whenever somebody pours into 
my quasi-sympathetic ear the grue- 
some tale of what happened to him 
on such-and-such a bridge hand, I 
have a standard counterthrust. 
“Ghastly!” I say. “But listen—if 
you think you’re the unluckiest of 
card players, you’re not. Did you 
ever hear about the Duke of Cum- 
berland?” 

“What have dukes got to do with 
it?” is the usual snort. “I tell you, 
this hand I held was the most in- 
furiating, disgusting—”’ 

“The Duke of Cumberland,” I 
break in firmly, “was really un- 
lucky. This was back in the days of 
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whist, the granddaddy of contract, 
and according to the best evidence, 
the Duke.was a very high roller. 

“So when some sharpie—whose 
name, incidentally, really should 
have been preserved—dealt the 
Duke the following hand, you can 
understand why His Grace got a 
little excited: 


c 


**In whist,’’ I explain to my 
dazzled listener, “there was no bid- 
ding; the last card of the deal was 
simply turned face up and became 
the trump. The dealer in this case 
turned up a club—which, you'll 
soon see, was a very thrifty move on 
his part. 

“The Duke, understandably 
elated, was indiscreet enough to 
murmur that at last he had picked 
up an unbeatable hand, and that 
was what the dealer had been wait- 
ing for! The main idea at whist, 
you know, was to win the odd trick 
—that is, to take seven tricks out of 
the possible thirteen. 
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“The Duke said something to 
the effect that he would bet his life 
that he would win the odd trick. 
The dealer politely differed, and 
after much jockeying by both par- 
ties, the wager was set at twenty 
thousand pounds, a very hefty sum 
in those days. 

“Well, the play started, and this 
was the entire deal: 


“You will note,” I continue,“‘that 
it doesn’t matter what card West 
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leads—South, the dealer, takes all 
the tricks with the greatest of ease.”’ * 

I then fix a steely eye on my 
friend and inquire, “How would 
you feel if you held the Duke’s hand 
and couldn’t win a single trick with 
it?” 

My friend is compelled to admit 
that he would not enjoy such an 
experience. 

“Neither did the Duke,” I tell 
him. “It was bad enough to lose 
twenty thousand pounds, but about 
that time His Grace must have be- 
gun to suspect that he had been 
well had and, in fact, ever since that 
time, the Duke of Cumberland 
Hand has been the darling of card- 
sharps looking for a quick turn- 
over.” 


NOTHER “STRANGE” and historic 
hand—though not of as ancient 
lineage as the Cumberland affair— 


is the Mississippi Heart Hand. The 
tale about this one is that Missis- 
sippi River gamblers were fond of 
cold-decking innocents by dealing 
them the South cards in this or an 
equivalent set-up: 


The idea is to get the victim, 
South, to bid up to seven hearts— 
which takes no great doing if South 
is gullible enough to believe his own 
eyes, and if he’s that much of a 
pigeon, he'll doubtless redouble 
when West doubles. 

If all this comes to pass, South 
is in for quite a shock. It is true 
that he won’t meet up with the 
same humiliation as befell the Duke 
—South in this case is bound to win 
his six high trumps. But that is only 
relative consolation for the seven- 
trick, 2800-point redoubled penalty 
which South will suffer when West 
makes good on his double. 

Observe that with West opening 
a diamond against the grand-slam 
heart contract, South can’t win any 
trick except in trumps. From. the 
moment he ruffs a diamond, as he 
must sooner or later, West is one-up 
on him in the trump department, 
and South’s luscious A-K-Q of 
spades and A-K-Q-J of clubs are 
worth precisely nothing. 


UT IT Is NOT such curious hands 
as the foregoing which intrigue 
the experienced bridge player: he 
has seen enough to know that weird 
events can and do occur. You prob- 
ably couldn’t get him to bite even 
if you put the following proposition 
to him—but you can try. 

“Look, how would you like to 
play a small-slam contract with 
only two trumps in your own hand 
and two in dummy— in other words, 





*The play is: suppose West leads a spade (it 
doesn't matter what selection he makes). South 
trumps the trick and leads a diamond for North 
to trump. North returns a club, and South just 
tops East's card. A second diamond is ruffed 
by North and a second trump returned, South 

n winning as yy 4 as possible. A third 
diamond ruff drives out East's last card in the 
suit and establishes five diamond tricks for 
South, who now trumps the spade or heart led 
by North, picks up East's last trump, and 
spreads the hand, claiming the 13 tricks. 
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with the opponents holding nine 
trumps against your four?” 

Then you lay out the following 
hand: 


South (you'll say) ends up at a 
contract of six spades—though how 


he gets to such a fantastic spot is 
best left to your supposed victim’s 
imagination. Point out that even 
stranger things happen in bridge. 
You must make one reservation 
when you suggest (timidly, of 
course) that you might be persuad- 
ed to bet a nickel that you can make 
12 tricks at spades with the North- 
South hands: West is permitted to 
lead anything except a trump. You 
might touch this up by observing 
something that is quite true: a 
trump lead against a small-slam 
contract is rarely smart, anyway. 
Once over that hurdle, the rest 
is easy. Say that West opens the 
Queen of clubs. As South, you win 
the first trick and cash in your other 
club honor, too; then you lead out 
the A-K-Q of diamonds and the 
A-K-Q of hearts, discarding clubs 
in each case. The opponents can 
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only follow suit throughout these 
eight tricks. The rest is elementary. 
You cross-ruff the two small dia- 
monds in your own hand and the 
two small hearts in dummy, bring- 
ing home the four high trumps 
separately. Meanwhile, the adversa- 
ries undergo the frustrating experi- 
ence of under-trumping, and when the 
13th trick arrives, and you already 
have your small slam, they can 
scramble with each other in trumps. 


NE OF MY OWN “historic” hands 

occurred in a session with dis- 
tinguished company: General Eisen- 
hower, shortly before he became 
President; the late Chief Justice 
Fred Vinson; and Gen. Alfred M. 
Gruenther, now Commander-in- 
Chief of NATO. 

My partner was General Gruen- 
ther, West, with the President on 
my left in the South position, and 
the Chief Justice in the North. 
This fateful hand was dealt: 


(Continued on next page) 
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This was the bidding: 


West North 
1Q Double 
Pass 30 
Pass 6 
Double Redouble 
Pass 
Gruenther’s repeated spade bids 
may seem to have been rather 
reckless, but, as a bold campaigner, 
he was simply acting on my pur- 
posely subtle implications. The fact 
that I had made a vulnerable dou- 
ble of a heart bid was a specific re- 
quest for a response in the other 
major suit, spades, and my three- 
diamond bid sounded to him like a 
fishing expedition—as indeed it 
was. I had decided, from the mo- 
ment I heard Gruenther bid two 
spades, that we would have to try 
for a slam, and if the opponents 
indiscreetly doubled, I’d redouble. 
What I had carefully (and at 
some risk of being dropped in three 
diamonds) built up as a psycho- 
logical trap against them turned out 
to be a horrendous trap for us. Vin- 
son led his singleton diamond; after 
that we were in the enemy’s hands. 
Gruenther was impassive as he 
won the opening diamond lead in 
dummy, but I could soon imagine 
what he was thinking. He led the 
ten of trumps from dummy, and 
when the President discarded a 
small club, the fat was in the fire. 
Vinson won with the ace and re- 
turned the jack of hearts—from then 
on, Gruenther had to use all his stra- 
tegy to hold our loss to two tricks— 
1000 points, due to my redouble. 


East 


PEAKING OF WHAT distribution 
can do to the hapless bridge 
player, my heart has always gone 
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out to the truly unfortunate soul 
who was East in the following im- 
broglio: 


What happened here was what 
occasionally happens in bridge and 
in life: a player got completely 
mixed up, committed a frightful 
blunder—and as a result was 
showered with gifts by the capri- 
cious Goddess of Luck! This was 
the remarkable bidding: 


South West 
24 Pass 
4 No Trump Pass 
6@ Pass 
Redouble _‘ Pass 


North 
a 
5 4 
Pass 
Pass 


East 
Pass 
Pass 
Double 
Pass 


South, a famous expert, knew 
that he was taking a chance when 
he opened with a game-forcing two- 
bid, holding only one ace, but he 
and his partner had agreed to use 
the Blackwood Convention and so 
he could inquire about aces at his 
convenience and, if advisable, stop 
at a safe level. 

To South’s astonishment, how- 
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ever, North answered the Black- 
wood four-no-trump bid with five 
spades—a response which is rigidly 
reserved for the announcement of 
three aces! 

South applied a certain skepti- 
cism to the situation: he strongly 
suspected that North had miscount- 
ed, or forgotten, or something, but 
it couldn’t occur to South that his 
partner had translated no aces into 
three aces, so he “‘played safe’’—he 
thought—by bidding only six 
spades. 

It is easy to understand that this 
slam bid filled East with great glee. 
He had been astounded by the en- 
tire bidding sequence, and when 
North made his egregious blunder 
in responding to the Blackwood, 
East, of course, knew exactly what 
had happened. Thus, when South’s 
six-spade bid came around, East 
put in his double with enthusiasm, 
and the redouble that followed 
made him drool! 

Alas, what then transpired is the 
stuff from which nightmares are 


MOST SPEECHES on government 
economy are sound—all sound. 
HERBERT V. PROCHNOW 


ONE BUREAUCRAT to another: 
“Well, if we made a bad blunder, 
don’t just stand there, Sneedby! 
Label it ‘top secret’ and file it 


away!” —GEORGE LICHTY and the 


cuicaco Sun-Times SYNDICATE 


AMAN visiting Washington meta 
friend and found him looking bet- 
ter than he had for years. The 
friend explained that after having 
worked for the WPA, RFC and 
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made. West, holding a Yarborough, 
was faced with an out-and-out 
guess as to what to lead. His un- 
lucky fingers strayed to the diamond 
suit. 

Voila! The diamond ten was 
played from dummy and East’s ace 
was neatly decapitated by South 
with a trump. South then led the 
ace and another trump, landing in 
dummy. The five good diamond 
tricks were rattled off, and when 
East discarded the jack and ten of 
hearts (among other cards), South 
threw away the king and queen of 
hearts, holding the nine, then aban- 
doned all his clubs. 

The end result was that when 
South next proceeded to overtake 
dummy’s trump and cash the rest 
of the trump suit, East—who could 
scarcely be blamed for virtually dis- 
integrating—kept the wrong ace for 
the thirteenth trick, and North- 
South scored up the redoubled slam 
contract, the extra trick (worth 400 
points) and the rubber, for the 
grand total of 2420 points! 


partment of Interior working on 
the national rat extermination cam- 
paign. “It’s just wonderful,” he 
said, heaving a satisfied sigh. “‘Ev- 
erybody’s against rats.” 


—NEAL O'HARA (McNaught Syndicate, Inc.) 


A REPORT says that in one gov- 
ernment department, there were 24 
supervisors supervising the work of 
25 people. When told about this, a 
bureaucrat was horrified. “Imag- 
ine such a situation!” he exclaimed. 
“Which supervisor was absent?”’ 

— Phoenix Flame 





This valuable and versatile material plays a part in nearly everything you do 


CHARCOAL'S 


BLACK MAGIC «_ 


RS. FENLEY HUNTER of the Amer- 
D ican Museum of Natural His- 
tory, and M. R. Harrington of the 
Southwest Museum of Los Angeles, 
on a field trip near Tule Springs, 
Nevada, stumbled upon ancient ash 
beds. Digging, they discovered a 
large quantity of black objects that 
have upset scientific theory on how 
long man has lived in America. 

The black substance pushed back 
the dawn of human existence on 
this continent to some 24,000 years. 
Prior to their discovery, it was be- 
lieved that the date went back only 
12,000 years. 

During World War I, when the 
Germans used poison gas, thousands 
of soldiers’ lives were saved by 
the magic filtering qualities of the 
same black material. Just a few 
months ago, an American named 
Thomas Jefferson Williams, realiz- 
ing that he could extract acetone, 
creosote and other items from the 
stuff, bought 450,000 acres of forest 
in Argentina, where he intends to 
set up operations and sell his prod- 
ucts to railroads and industrial cen- 
ters in South America. 
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If you listen to tobacco commer- 
cials on TV, then you probably 
know that the black substance is 
charcoal, as common and uncom- 
mon, as valuable and worthless a 
material as exists. Used for every- 
thing from broiling a steak to pro- 
ducing a filter for your cigarette, 
charcoal has been working for man 
almost as long as fire. 

To make charcoal, about all the 
ancient fire-tender had to do was to 
get a pile of wood burning strongly, 
then smother it. With the air supply 
cut off, some of the wood was re- 
duced to charcoal instead of being 
consumed. Since that time, many 
different types of apparatus have 
been devised to make charcoal 
everything from a pit in the ground 
to a vertical tube retort. 

Modern life being what it is, you 
make few moves without the aid of 
charcoal—from helping supply the 
graphite in your pencil to curing 
the meat on your dinner table. 
Used as a specialized fuel in fish 
curing, tinning and plumbing, and 
citrus growing, it also has its metal- 
lurgical value, assisting in the pro- 
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duction of commercial and special 
alloys. You might not be able to 
stop your car, or even make it go, 
if charcoal hadn’t been discovered 
by accident eons ago. 

Not only is it used chemically in 
the production of engines and brake 
linings, but the black substance 
helps make the miracle of gasoline 
possible by helping to separate gas- 
oline from natural gas. Glass, glue, 
plastics, rubber, pharmaceuticals, 
poultry and stock feeds, fertilizers 
and garden mulches, electrodes and 
galvanizing, all owe allegiance to 
charcoal. 

Take a look at the shirt or dress 
you are wearing. What, other than 
the style, cut, or material, makes it 
attractive? Color, of course. Thank 
charcoal again. It plays a major 
part in dyeing. That glass of beer 
you enjoy came into frothy being 
through charcoal since, in brewing, 
it is used to control the gas content 
and taste of beer. 

Unlike most other materials that 
have played a major part in our 
economy, charcoal had no specific 
inventor. It was first used for heat, 
and the developed art of making 
charcoal goes back to a period long 
before the Christian era. In later 
days, great quantities of charcoal 
were used for the reduction of iron 
from ore. So voracious was the de- 
mand for charcoal in this industry 
that great timber tracts, both in 
this country and England, were 
seriously depleted. To the everlast- 


ing benefit of our forests, coke is 
now used for iron smelting, while 
charcoal has become increasingly 
diversified, being utilized for more 
economical purposes than feeding 
the maws of blast furnaces. 

As a result, many states today are 
pointing to its manufacture as a 
forest conservation measure. Henry 
I. Baldwin, research forester for 
New Hampshire and in charge of 
charcoal-making on state forests, 
points out: 

“A forest plantation and a vege- 
table garden have at least two fea- 
tures in common. They have to be 
planted and they need weeding. 
Weeding is a necessary expense, 
well recognized in the case of a 
garden, but often neglected in for- 
ests. Suppose you could use the 
weeds? It would certainly help pay 
for the. weeding, and provide an 
immediate harvest. Charcoal-mak- 
ing does this by providing a profit- 
able use for the small or poor quality 
forest weeds cut out when improv- 
ing forest plantations.” 

Prior to World War I, the center 
of charcoal production in this coun- 
try was in the Catskill Mountains of 
New York State, and northwestern 
Pennsylvania. But now it has spread 
all over the U. S., often in small 
operations where the homemade 
cinder-block kiln is used to supply 
local demand. 

That is why families everywhere 
have taken to using charcoal the 
way our ancestors did. Not for heat 
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but as fire—for cooking outdoors. 
This has become the day of the out- 
door grill, the barbecue cart, pit or 
bowl. A great new industry has 
sprung up to satisfy our atavistic 
urge to broil meat over an open 
fire. 

Grills of every design and shape, 
costing from a few dollars to several 
hundred, have appeared. And, in 
every case, the fuel used is charcoal 
—in lumps and in symmetrical bri- 
quettes. We have newly discovered 
something that was common knowl- 
edge in colonial times: meat and 
fowl broiled over charcoal have a 
wonderful flavor. 

In the state of Connecticut alone, 
the increased use of charcoal for 
picnic fires has brought the total 
figure of consumption for that state 
to about 20,000 tons, while national 
consumption of the material has 
leaped to new heights. Fred R. 


Simmons, vice-president of the 


Northeastern Wood Utilization 
Council, a man who knows his 
wood from tree to char, is enthusi- 
astic about the outdoor cookery 
craze. 

“In 1952, an official estimate of 
charcoal production nationwide 
was about 250,000 tons,” he says. 
“In 1953, according to the best 
figures available, this increased to 
315,000 tons. And about sixty per 
cent of all charcoal being used to- 
day is marketed in small sacks for 
domestic use.” 

But it has remained for the New 
Hampshire Forestry and Recrea- 
tion Commission to succinctly sum 
up the story of charcoal. Not too 
long ago, they put out information 
on charcoal in a four-page bro- 
chure, entitled: ‘‘Diamonds to 
Burn.” No one has ever come up 
with a better or more complete de- 
scription of the versatile and’ valu- 
able black stuff. 


Ah, Parenthood! 


POISE is an acquired characteristic which enables father to 
buy a new pair of shoes at the same time he is ignoring a hole 


in his sock. 


—Ohio State Sundial 


EDUCATION is what aman gets when he sits in his living room 


with a group of teen-agers. 


Wall Street Journal 


A MOTHER’S LiFE is not a happy onc. She is torn between the fear that 
some designing female will carry off her son and that no designing male 


will do the same for her daughter. 


—Changing Times 


ADOLESCENCE, mothers find, is the period in which their young suddenly 


feel a great responsibility about answering the telephone. 


—Long Lines 


BEFORE I GOT MARRIED, I had six theories about bringing up children; 


now I have six children and no theories. 


“LORD ROCHESTER 


THE COMMONEST FALLACY among women is that simply having children 
makes one a mother—which is as absurd as believing that having a 


piano makes one a musician. 


“SYDNEY Jj. HARRIS, Chicago Daily News 
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N THE Lossy of a large New York 
office building are two identical 
candy booths, selling the same can- 
dies and managed by two equally 
pleasant girls. Yet one always has 
twice as many customers as the 
other. I asked the more successful 
girl what her magic formula was. 
“It’s all in the scooping,’ she 
said. “An indifferent scoop usually 
puts too much candy on the scales. 
That means you have to take some 
of it away, and the customer feels 
cheated. I’m always careful to scoop 
too little the first time and then add 
a little more. The customer thinks 
he’s getting a bonus. It’s amazing 
how business has increased.” 


—Mas. D. E. Winpen (Roterion) 


“ae YOU THINK you can dress show 
windows to attract women, 
eh?” the personnel manager said to 
the young job applicant. ‘‘How 
would you go about it?” 

“First I'd put a large mirror in 
the window, then—”’ 

*“You’re hired!’’ shouted the 
manager, —ADRIAN ANDERSOS 

HE PROPRIETOR of a Canadian 

maternity shop where business 
had dwindled, brought it all back 
again when he capitalized on the 
one thing he knew about his other- 
wise fickle customers: every expect- 
ant mother is certain she knows just 
when to expect her child. 

He put a sign in the window of- 
fering a free baby blanket to every 
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one who could guess the date right; 
in no time his shop was full of ex- 
pectees who came in to register their 
guesses——and buy a few things. 

He allows a two-day leeway eith- 
er way, but the odds are still almost 
two-to-one in his favor. 


— Maclean's 


HOLLYWOOD PHOTOGRAPHER 
puts vanity to work in collect- 
ing overdue bills from famed female 
patrons. With his past-due notice 
he encloses an unretouched proof 
of the customer and requests per- 
mission to exhibit it in his studio 
window as a sample of his work. 
The patron usually shows up next 
day, cash in hand. —Inving Horrman 
SIGN IN A STORE window read: 
“Fishing Tickle.” Noticing the 
error, a customer asked, “‘Hasn’t 
anyone told you about it before?’’ 
**Oh, yes,” replied the owner. 
*‘Many have dropped in to tell me 
—and they always buy something.” 
—Modern Retailing 


Wifeee ANDREW CARNEGIE put 
Charles Schwab in charge of 
his steel works, he said to him: “You 
can make as many mistakes as you 
like, but don’t make the same mis- 
take twice!’ 


—Home Topics 
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A Summer Place 
for Only $1,800 


by Ropert Scuarrr 


Now you can own the vacation 
retreat you ve always dreamed of 























HOUGH IT MAY seem hard to 

believe in these days of high 
building costs, a livable summer 
home need cost no more than an av- 
erage family car; and it will last a 
lifetime. 

Each summer, more and more 
farsighted families are taking their 
vacations in hinterland homes of 
their own. By modern standards, 
many are on the primitive side, 
lacking such luxuries as city water, 
electric wiring, heat or inside 
plumbing. But they are weather- 
tight structures adequate to meet 
the simple sleeping and eating needs 
of a congenial family that spends 
most of its time outdoors anyway. 

A summer home—built by you 
for you—is the country’s best vaca- 
tion bargain. To make this building 
task easier, several manufacturers 
are turning out prefabricated units 
in a variety of sizes and costs. 

A one-room, 8’ x 14’ prefab, for 
example, can be bought off the floor 


- of department stores for about $390 


and assembled by two people in 
less than a day. This model contains 
ample space for two cots, a cook- 
stove and several chairs, and may 
be enlarged by purchasing addi- 
tional units as you can afford them. 
In this way, after a few years you'll 
have a complete vacation home 
costing only a few dollars a year 
for maintenance and taxes. 

Or, if you have always dreamed 
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of a neat silver-gray log cabin nested 
among pine trees as an ideal vaca- 
tion spot, all you need is the pine- 
covered piece of property. The rest 
is easy, for modern mills provide 
pre-cut, notched and numbered 
logs; and you need only decide on a 
floor plan that meets your require- 
ments, have the materials delivered 
to your building site and then 
put it up. 

Prefab log cabins are available 
in a variety of plans and range in 
price from $500 to $5,500. A one- 
room 8’ x 12’ cabin costs approx- 
imately $500, while a 12’ x 12’ can 
be had for under $800. 

A standard cabin of 20’ x 24’— 
containing a living room, a bed- 
room, 4’ x 6’ bathroom and kitchen 
space—is available for slightly un- 
der $2000. A 24’ x 24’ two-bed- 
room place with a floored, overhead 
loft for extra sleeping or storage 
room runs about $2,500. 

You don’t have to be a skilled 
carpenter to erect one of these 
ready-cut log cabins. You simply 
follow the numbered, diagramed 
plans, and put the cabin together in 
sections. The standardized pieces 
also effect a real savings in labor if 
carpenters are hired for the job be- 
cause there is little or no cutting or 
fitting to be done. 

Packaged or knock-down sum- 
mer homes take many forms. One 
of the more novel has been de- 
veloped by the San Francisco ar- 
chitectural team of Campbell & 
Wong. Called the “Leisure House,” 
the basic 18’ x 24’ unit looks like 
an extraordinary pup tent; and it 
can be erected with a hammer, 
wrench and 12-foot ladder once the 
foundation is down. The greatest 
height is 16 feet. This steep pitch 
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of roof enables it to withstand max- 
imum snowloads as well as high 
winds. 

It has a combined living-dining- 
sleeping area, kitchen, bathroom 
and closet. If a larger place is de- 
sired, it can be achieved by ordering 
additional 4-foot sections. 

In this $1,150, scientifically de- 
signed, do-it-yourself structure, the 
beams are all pre-cut; the buyer 
simply fastens them together with 
bolts which are included in the 
package (the bolt holes are already 
drilled). The basic package contains 
everything except nails, glass, paint, 
plumbing or electrical equipment; 
and, once the foundation is made, 
two people can easily handle the 
construction in three or four days. 

A young couple I know recently 
built themselves a fine summer 
camp using a standard two-car-type 
prefabricated garage. They pur- 
chased the garage without doors, 
and filled in the front opening with a 
sash and a conventional door. Then 
they added two windows on the 
sides. These additions, together with 
a floor that wasn’t provided in the 
original price, gave them a very 
satisfactory and economical retreat. 

If you are sufficiently skilled, 
modern materials and new building 
techniques make it possible for the 
average handyman to build a place, 
in some cases, at a lower cost than a 
prefab. Last summer, for instance, 
I put up a 12’ x 20’ asbestos-cement 
fishing shack for under $700. (A 
similar knock-down unit would sell 
for around $1,000.) 

It took longer to assemble than a 
prefab—about a week—but it was 
designed to suit our needs and | 
plan to add to it this year while on 
my vacation. (When selecting a 
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at a minimum extra cost. 





A Typical Low-cost Summer Home 


"Gapess of putting up a livable summer place vary from one section of the 
country to another, but illustrated below is the typical cost for a small 
summer home. It is neither the cheapest nor the most expensive that you can 
buy. Such a place will afford an enjoyable time for a family of three who 
aren't afraid of roughing it a bit. Any number of other items can be added 


Cabin..... Se os RR $1,160 
Concrete block foundation... .. 21 
Land, including spring site ... . Aly twas 400 
Pump arrangement from spring............. 97 
Indoor chemical toilet. pyc: 76 

Miscellaneous (camp stove and camp 
icebox, Coleman lamp, cots)............... 46 
$1,800 








plan for your house, it’s important 
that the basic design and layout be 
arranged for extensions. ) 

There are several excellent how- 
to-do-it books on the subject of cab- 
in building. You can figure the cost 
for materials by multiplying the 
number of square feet in the plan 
by $3 (the estimated cost per square 
foot for materials). A 12’ x 16’ 
cabin (192 square feet), for ex- 
ample, would require approx- 
imately $576 worth of materials. 

If you prefer to employ profes- 
sional help, labor costs will vary 
from one section of the country to 
another, but an average can be con- 
sidered approximately $2 a square 
foot. (This figure is based on the 
assumption that there will be no 
electric wiring, no plumbing or 
heating system.) Say you want an 
$800 prefab log cabin 12’ x 12’ 
(144 square feet); multiply 144 by 
$2. You get the labor cost of $288. 
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Hiring local labor during its slack 
months (late autumn and winter) 
may cut this cost in half. You can 
cut the labor costs, too, by doing 
some of the easier jobs yourself— 
painting, applying the roofing, etc. 

Another way of obtaining a sum- 
mer home is to buy a “‘second-hand”’ 
place. Vacation residences are avail- 
able from $1,000 and up. Some low- 
cost places may require repairs, but 
you can make them while enjoying 
the place. 

Whether you plan to build, as- 
semble or buy, the first considera- 
tion is to decide upon a location 
that meets your needs. The whole 
family should have something to 
say about this—for half the fun of 
acquiring a summer place is settling 
the various details in family coun- 
cils. Take into consideration what 
they like to do—fish, boat, swim, 
dance, hunt, ride, hike—for if the 
spot doesn’t meet their require- 
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ments, the finest vacation home in 
the world will prove a disappoint- 
ment. 

First, make up your mind as to 
the approximate location. If you 
have a car and are to use your sum- 
mer residence for only a few weeks 
a year, distance isn’t so important. 
But if you are a “week-end” vaca- 
tionist, or must rely upon public 
transportation, you will not want to 
spend more than three or four hours 
traveling each way. Therefore, 50 
to 125 miles’ distance would nor- 
mally be the range. 

To localize the area in which to 
look, use the desired distance you 
wish to travel as a radius and make 
a circle on a road map. Within it 
you will probably find a half dozen 
or so vacation areas that will meet 
your family’s needs. 


I EAL ESTATE AGENTS nearest the 


place where you are seeking to 
locate will be glad to send you a list- 
ing of available property. Then, 
when you visit the area, you will 
have advance knowledge of the type 
of land and buildings that can be 
had and the general value. Write to 
the local chamber of commerce, 
state Real Estate Board or the state 
Development Commission for the 
names of brokers in the vicinity you 
wish. 

Also, secure a copy of a local 
newspaper from a nearby town or 
county seat. It may have just the 
piece of property or house you want 
in its “For Sale” ads. If not, insert 
a want ad of your own, being sure 
to let it run for several issues. 

Never buy a piece of property 
until you have inspected it carefully 
and given thoughtful consideration 
to the location factors of drainage, 
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orientation and accessibility; and to 
safety factors such as paths of es- 
cape in case of a forest fire, distance 
from dangerous cliffs and protec- 
tion against storms and floods. In 
cities and suburbs, municipal laws 
protect against dangers and disease, 
but in rural areas the initiative to 
provide safeguards for your family 
is left to you. 

A final word of caution—don’t 
buy a summer cabin or location 
until you know you'll have a good 
water supply. Since plumbing is 
altogether contingent upon the sup- 
ply of water available, find out how 
and where this is coming from. 

In all probability, your vacation 
retreat will be far from a municipal 
water main, so you’ll need a private 
system. If there is a spring on your 
property, the cheapest and easiest 
water system can be had by locat- 
ing the cabin downhill below it, 
then building a small concrete res- 
ervoir around the spring and piping 
the water via gravity flow to the 
house. Chlorine may be added at 
the reservoir. By using such a meth- 
od, you get running water inside 
the cabin for $10 to $75, depending 
on the length of pipe required. 

If your location lacks spring 
water, a well is preferred, either a 
deep or a shallow type. Or you can 
use a cistern, which means collect- 
ing the rain water from the roof, 
filtering it into a reservoir, and then 
pumping it into the house. Other 
methods consist of pumping from 
a lake or stream and adding a chlor- 
inator to assure purification. 

With these methods, a pump 
electric, gasoline or hand-driven 
is required and costs from $25 to 
$200, depending on type. A drilled 
well, which is considered best by 
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health officials, costs $2.50 and up 
a foot. 

To assure health protection, make 
certain that the water supply is safe. 
The only sure way is to have it 
tested for purity. Most local, county 
or state health departments will do 
this without charge. Just put a sam- 
ple of the water in a sterilized bottle 
and send it to the proper health 
officer. 

When buying any vacation prop- 
erty, you will want to check all the 
legal aspects of such a transaction. 
Here the advice of a competent law- 
yer is required, especially in the 
purchase of riparian land (that is, 
land adjacent to streams and lakes), 
a transfer that is much different 
from ordinary forms of real estate 
transactions. 

Before you buy, make sure, too, 
that there are no local zoning re- 
strictions against the use you wish 


to make of the property. Many 
communities. have building codes 
specifying the dimensions, mechan- 
ical equipment and types of mate- 
rials for any residence, temporary 
or otherwise. If you’d like to erect 
a 10’ by 16’ shack, don’t buy land 
in a place where the minimum floor 
area permissible is 700 square feet. 

A vacation hideout can be a 
world of fun and a sound invest- 
ment, too—if you’ll purchase it with 
the same care you’d use in buying 
a permanent house. It’s hard to lose 
money on any good summer home. 
If you can’t use it, or need cash, it 
should be no problem to rent or sell. 
Net returns of 20 to 40 per cent on 
vacation rentals are not uncommon. 

And don’t overlook the possibil- 
ity of a summer home as old-age 
insurance. It can be a low-upkeep 
refuge when a lean pension won't 
meet city living expenses. 


Men About Town 


cappy: A boy who stands behind a golfer and who didn’t see where 


it went either. 


— Wel! Street Journal 


MILLIONAIRE: A man who travels between his air-conditioned home 
and air-conditioned office in an air-conditioned car, then pays $50 to 


go over to the steam room at the club and sweat. 


—~The Newsreel 


BACHELOR: A chap who believes that it’s much better to have loved 


and lost than to have to get up for the 2 a.m. feeding. 


pAuPER: A poor fish without a fin. 


—Weall Street Journal 


—Rz-Ray 


INTELLECTUAL: A man who hears the name Monroe and thinks of the 


late President. 


—American Eagle 


SUBURBANITE: A man who hires someone to mow his lawn so he can 


play golf for exercise. 


Pathfinder 
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A’ EMCEE of television’s new quiz pro- 
gram, “Welcome Travelers” (CBS, 
Monday through Friday, 1:30 to 2:00 
p.m. EDST), Jack Smith salutes a dif- 
ferent city or town every day. He has 
found that many of these places share 
their names with other cities through- 
out the world. 

As Quizmaster this month, Jack would 


like you to decide in what countries you 
would find cities with the same names 
as the American cities that are listed 
below. For example: Glasgow, Ky. An- 
swer: Scotland. (Other answers are 
found on page 52.) 


. Aberdeen, Wash. 
. Alexandria, La. 

. Amsterdam, N.Y. 
. Athens, Ga. 

. Frankfort, Ind. 

. Batavia, N.Y. 

. Bath, Maine 

. Bayonne, N. J. 

. Bergen, N.J. 

. Bethlehem, Pa. 

. Birmingham, Ala. 
. Bogota, N.J. 

. Bristol, Conn. 

. Brunswick, Ga. 

. Cadiz, Ohio 

. Cairo, Ill. 

. Calais, Maine 

. Canton, II. 
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. Corinth, Miss. 

. Dover, N.H. 

. Dunkirk, N.Y. 

. Florence, Ala. 

. Gloucester, Mass. 
. Hastings, Nebr. 

. Lancaster, Pa. 

. Lima, Ohio 

. Lisbon, N.Dak. 

. Liverpool, N.Y. 

. Lodi, Calif. 

. Lyons, N.Y. 

. Memphis, Tenn. 
. Monrovia, Calif. 
. Montevideo, Minn, 
. Odessa, Tex. 

. Ottawa, Kans. 

. Palmyra, N.J. 

. Parma, Ohio 

. Piedmont, Calif. 
. Potsdam, N.Y. 

. Ravenna, Ohio 

. Salamanca, N.Y. 
. Saint Albans, Vt. 
. Santa Fe, N.Mex. 
. Sparta, Wis. 

. Stratford, Conn. 
. Stuttgart, Ark. 

. Toledo, Ohio 

. Valparaiso, Ind. 
. Waterloo, Iowa 

. Wellington, Kans. 





Stamp collectors throughout the world do business with . . . 


Boston’s Fabulous 


by Hat Ciancy 


MAURITIUS & 


LETTER ENTERED the U. S. through the port of 
San Francisco. It came from Cebu City in the 
Philippines, addressed to: “H. E. Harris, America.” 

In New York, postal authorities had a comparable 
puzzler in one from Kaduna, Nigeria, addressed 
vaguely: “H. E. House Co., Besbon, U.S.A.” 

There are more than 200,000 persons named Harris 
in the U.S. and there is no city or town named Besbon. 
Yet the letters arrived without delay at their correct 
destination: H. E. Harris & Company, Boston. 

As the world’s largest dealer in postage stamps for 
collectors and dealers, Henry Ellis Harris’ name (or 
an approximation thereof) is known wherever people 
buy or sell stamps. Not an insignificant degree of fame 
for a man who started in business at the age of 14 
with a capital of 25 cents. 

Today, H. E. Harris & Company is a fabulous oper- 
ation that has sold billions of stamps to untold millions 
of customers. From its offices on Boston’s Massachu- 
setts Avenue, you can order 1,000 stamps for a dollar 
—or pay $1,000 or more for a single stamp. In fact, 
if you are willing to pay the cost, the company will 
undertake to get you any stamp in the world. 

But Harris is primarily interested in the average 
collector—the man, woman or child who does not 
have a fortune to spend on a stamp hobby. To supply 
their needs, he maintains agents and correspondents 
in more than 150 foreign countries and colonies. 

He buys stamps in incredible quantities, and incom- 
ing shipments vary astonishingly. For instance, one 
day recently the first shipment from overseas con- 
tained a single set of stamps, the next more than 
30,000 pounds of them, still on pieces of their original 
envelopes. 

A nine-year-old boy in Savannah sent in five old 
stamps he’d found on a family property deed and 
wondered if they had any value. The company bought 
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them for $3,200. Harris looked over another collec- 
tion of stamps and wrote out a check for $112,500. 

A typical morning’s mail brought a request for a 
free catalog from the tiny Republic of San Marino; a 
check from a corporation executive for $3,500 for 
purchase of one stamp; a letter in a large, wandering 
schoolboy’s hand that read: 

‘Dear Sirs—You don’t need to send me no more of 
your stamps as I have took up music.” 

The company dispatched the catalog, routinely 
mailed: the executive his high-priced stamp—but the 
schoolboy’s letter went directly to Harris who an- 
swered it himself. This is because Harris sincerely 
believes in stamp collecting and has built his business 
to a great extent on his conviction that all you have 
to do to make a person a dedicated collector is to 
expose him to stamps for a while. Hence, the thought 
of anyone quitting the hobby, at whatever age, is a 
source of genuine shock and he has to find out why. 

That attitude probably explains why Harris has 
created so many new collectors. That—and the fact 
that he is almost literally a born salesman. 

Henry Ellis Harris first saw the light of day in At- 
lanta, Georgia, in 1902. At age eight, in Norfolk, 
Virginia, where the family moved, he was doing a 
brisk door-to-door business selling eggs, stain remov- 
ers, magazines, court plasters, mail-order grocery 
products and gold-eyed needles. When his playmates 
complained of scrap metal that had been discarded 
on their playing field, he collected it and sold it at a 
handsome price. 

Harris’ initial venture in stamps ended in disaster. 
He found a book of old U.S. stamps in an attic trunk 
that had belonged to his grandfather and promptly 
traded them to a neighbor boy who had been collect- 
ing for some time. It was not long before Harris, then 
14, discovered he had traded stamps worth almost $50 
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H. E. HARRIS 


for some flashy French colonials 
worth pennies. 

It rankled, and when he saw an 
advertisement offering counterfeit 
stamps, he bought 15 cents’ worth. 
Had these been genuine, they would 
have been worth a few hundred 
dollars, so Harris had no difficulty 
swapping them for his original 
stamps. 

“Return them and apologize,” 
his father told him sternly. “You 
lost the first time because you were 
out-traded. You won the second 
time by fraud and cheating. There’s 
a big difference.” 

Harris returned the stamps—and 
never forgot the lesson. As a result, 
his company’s world-wide reputa- 
tion is one of its greatest assets. 

After that, Harris approached 
the stamp business more cautiously. 
He collected for six months and 
then took advantage of an offer by 
the Washington Post for free adver- 
tising for teen-agers. Before his fif- 
teenth birthday, he had a fair list of 
customers and a bank account ap- 
proaching $200, all made through 
sales of stamps; and H. E. Harris & 
Company was a going concern. 

He continued his stamp business 
throughout high school in Balti- 
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more, besides holding a job after- 
noons and Saturdays. Soon he be- 
gan selling at wholesale to stamp 
dealers who never dreamed that the 
company consisted of a teen-aged 
boy with a bedroom office. 

There was one setback—almost 
disastrous: Harris received a hand- 
some brochure from an Austrian 
“dealer” who offered fantastic bar- 
gains. Harris sent $400 to a bank in 
Vienna to be paid the “dealer” up- 
on delivery of the stamps to the 
bank. When the package of bar- 
gains finally reached Harris, with 
$20 postage due, it contained one 
carefully wrapped brick. But, gen- 
erally, his small business prospered. 

After World War I, there was a 
stamp famine in this country be- 
cause imports had been at a virtual 
standstill. The demand was sudden- 
ly large and Harris went after the 
supply. 

For $6 he bought a pre-war direc- 
tory of foreign dealers and mailed 
to the entire list imposing adver- 
tising sheets containing the reassur- 
ing news that H. E. Harris & Com- 
pany was willing to accept ship- 
ments of stamps on consignment 
(no cash until sold by Harris). 

In a short time, he found himself 
with one of the largest wholesale 
stamp stocks in the U. S.—all on 
consignment—and while it lasted 
he sold stamps as fast as he could 
fill orders, sales reaching as high as 
$2,500 a month. 

The fortunes of the company im- 
proved again when the family 
moved to Boston. Harris looked up 
one of his customers, a wealthy wool 
dealer, and outlined the profits to 
be made by a trip to Europe to 
make spot purchases of stamps. 

It took the wool dealer quite a 
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Alexandria, Va. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Annapolis, Md. 
Boscawen, N.H. 
Lockport, N.Y. 
Millbury, Mass. 
New Haven, Conn. 
St. Louis, Mo. 








while to get over the shock of learn- 
ing that H. E. Harris & Company 
was an 18-year-old boy. But he fi- 
nally agreed, saying: ‘‘Here’s 
$30,000. We split even on profits.” 

It was a spectacularly successful 
trip. He did so well, in fact, that 
when he returned home he moved 
out of his bedroom office and opened 
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20 U. S. Stamps of High Value 


yer Is A List of some of the most valuable stamps ever issued in this 
country. Their actual selling prices vary according to the condition 
of the stamp and market fluctuations. In some Postmaster’s Provisionals 
(stamps printed prior to the first government-issued stamps) prices will 
be affected by the color of the paper. Used stamps are of maximum 
value when on the complete original envelope (on cover). 


POSTMASTER’S PROVISIONALS OF 1845 TO 1847 


5c black on cover 
10c black on cover 
10c red, envelope 
10c blue, envelope 
10c black, envelope 
5c carmine red, envelope 
5c blue, on cover 
5c red & black, on cover 
5c black, unused 
5c red or blue, envelope 
20c black, on cover 


GOVERNMENT-ISSUED ADHESIVE STAMPS 


1c blue, Type I, imperforate. Unused 
12c black, 1st design. Unused 
5c brown, grill covering entire stamp, used 
30c orange, grill covering entire stamp, used 
15c brown & blue, center inverted. Unused 
24c green & violet, center inverted. Unused 
30c blue & carmine, flags inverted. Unused 
2c carmine & black, center inverted. Unused 
24c airmail, carmine & blue, center inverted. Unused 


$10,000 to $18,000 
12,500 to 15,000 
12,500 to 15,000 
10,000 to 12,500 
12,500 
12,000 to 
6,000 
9,000 
15,000 
6,500 to 
2,500 


15,000 


10,000 


$7,500 
6,000 
3,500 
3,500 
15,000 
6,000 
10,000 
2,750 
4,500 





a one-room establishment down- 
town. (Today the company occu- 
pies two floors and some 24,000 
square feet in Boston, besides a 
large branch office and assembly 
plant in Derry, New Hampshire.) 
Business improved steadily dur- 
ing the next few years and Harris 
invested heavily in the stock market 
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—on margin. In 1929 the nation’s 
financial roof fell in and he was 
deeply in debt. All he had left were 
his stamps and a determination to 
keep his company in existence. 

“Maybe people won’t be travel- 
ing as much,” he said. ““Maybe they 
won't buy as many cars, but they’ve 
got to have some fun and relaxa- 
tion—so they'll always buy stamps.” 

All through the depression years, 
more and more people took up 
stamp collecting and by 1933 he 
had paid off his last debt and had 
30 persons working for him. But 
that was only the start. Why could- 
n’t stamps, if attractively packaged, 
be sold in chain stores such as 
Woolworth and Kresge? Harris per- 
suaded the stores to try it by agree- 
ing to take back all the stamps they 
couldn’t sell. He did not have to 
take any back—and the company 
grew to 50 employees...75... 100. 
At the same time, he continued his 
“sales guaranteed”’ policy, which is 
still in effect today. 

Then, he convinced Procter & 
Gamble that he could supply enough 
stamps to be used as premiums in 
selling Ivory Soap. The campaign 
was fabulously successful and by 
1935, Harris was the biggest stamp 
dealer in the world, employing more 
than 200 persons. He has held the 
position ever since. How did he do it? 

“Mostly plain dumb luck,” he 
insists. 

Others don’t agree. Along with 
an undeniable genius for salesman- 
ship, Harris has an apparently 
boundless energy and a thorough 
knowledge of his business. 

Recently, he negotiated with 
General Mills, world’s largest cere- 
al manufacturer, a premium con- 
tract for 150 million foreign stamps 
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bearing postmarks from all over the 
world. 

So many people, from eight to 
eighty, have asked so many ques- 
tions about stamps over the years 
that the company has compiled the 
answers in a booklet, called ““The 
Stamp Collector’s Guide,” which is 
sent free on request in astronomical! 
quantities. 

Harris, married and the father of 
five children, lives in the suburban 
town of Wellesley. A slim, balding 
man with a quick smile, he runs his 
tremendously complex business 
without apparent effort. 

But his quiet manner and air of 
relaxation are disarming—as in- 
stance the case of Tony, a shoeshine 
boy who proudly exhibited a bulg- 
ing bag of marbles he had won. 

Between swipes of his polishing 
cloth, Tony made it clear that he 
was nothing less than the marble 
scourge of South Boston. 

**How about a game?’’ Harris 
asked. 

The boy agreed slyly—provided 
it was for keeps—and Harris sent 
his secretary out for some marbles. 

Then, while the world’s largest 
stamp company transacted its busi- 
ness outside, the president was on 
his knees in his private office— 
playing marbles. 

The shoeshine boy’s cocky grin 
faded quickly as Harris, a marble 
champion in his youth, cleaned him 
out, locked the marbles in his office 
safe, paid for his shine, and went 
back to his desk all business again. 

Later he returned the marbles, 
with some advice. 

““You’ve had your first business 
lesson,’’ he told the youngster. 
““Never forget it: Don’t ever under- 
estimate your competition!” 
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The Making of a Movte 


gs CROSBY AND A VIBRANT FRENCH BALLERINA named Jeanmaire appear to- 
gether for the first time in Paramount’s new musical comedy, “Anything Goes.” 
Here is the story behind the picture—the choreography, the dance rehearsals, the 
recording sessions, and the film “takes” that go into the making of a movie. 
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we JEANMAIRE DANCED the explosive Carmen in a ballet created by her 
choreographer husband, Roland Petit, audiences in Paris and London cheered 
through thirty curtain calls. Since then, the tiny dancer, dubbed a “firecracker 
in tights” by critics, has captivated Broadway and Hollywood with her almost 
limitless vitality. Dancing since she was ten, Jeanmaire still loves her work, says: 
“If you don’t work . . . you are very unhappy.” Here, she and Petit rehearse a 
dance sequence from one of the picture’s big production numbers, the dream ballet. 


Jeanmaire watches Petit and dancers rehearse a fountain tableau. 
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Jeanmaire plays Gaby Duval, the French dancer who dreams her name is in lights. 


After a short break, Petit and Jeanmaire’s partner work out a new dance step. 








+ apspogd LEWIS HAS BECOME Broadway’s “most in demand” director since his suc- 
cess with “The Teahouse of the August Moon.” Now making his Hollywood 
debut directing “Anything Goes,” he teams with Jeanmaire and Crosby to capture 
the rollicking spirit of Cole Porter’s original show. Jeanmaire, who once thought 
she couldn’t sing, adds a Continental note to the score as she and Crosby romp 
through all-time favorites like “You're the Top” and “Blow Gabriel, Blow.” 


Lewis calls for more action. 
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Between rehearsals, Bing brushes up on his French with an expert. 


4 
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In a seene from the dream ballet, Jeanmaire greets New York photographers. 


Jeanmaire is right at home as Gaby Duval, the girl who seeks stardom. She, 
too, once imagined Broadway as a place of bright lights and wonders. Although 
it’s a familiar spot to her now, Jeanmaire says that the old magic is still there. 
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In a rare moment of relaxation, Jeanmaire scrawls a heart for her native Paris. 
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DANGEROUS 


When used improperly or excessively, their penetrating power can maim and kill 


ILHELM KONRAD RONTGEN, di- 
, gh nee of the Physical Institute 
of the University of Wiirzburg, in 
Germany, was experimenting with 
a vacuum tube one day in 1895, 
The tube was shielded with black 
cardboard, and the room was dark. 
As Réntgen fed current to the tube, 
he noticed a light-sensitive screen 
nearby begin to glow. 
Yet there was no light! 
Some ray from the 
tube, R6ntgen realized, 
must have caused this. 
But how? What ray 
could possibly pene- 
trate solid cardboard? 
Wildly excited, 
Réntgen shut himself 
up in his laboratory, 
and after weeks of ex- 
perimenting emerged 
with that great gift to 
humanity—the X-ray. 
His discovery revo- 
lutionized medicine. 
Doctors today use the 
invisible rays to probe 
the body’s inner se- 
crets: to examine bro- 
ken bones and infected 
teeth, blocked sinuses 
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and halting hearts; to look for ul- 
cers and cancers which could be 
found formerly only by exploratory 
operations. X-ray pictures of the 
chest play a large part in the con- 
quest of tuberculosis, and radiation 
is the major weapon against cancer. 

Each year, over 104,000,000 
Americans, the U.S. Public Health 





Service estimates, are subjected’ to 
X-rays in the form of short expo- 
sures recorded on film, in fluoro- 
scopic examinations whose longer 
exposures permit observation of or- 
gans in action or in from small to 
massive therapeutic doses. 
' Medicine without X-ray would 
be unthinkable. Yet medical find- 
ings indicate the need for much 
greater care in the use of this mag- 
nificent but double-edged weapon. 

The National Committee on Ra- 
diation Protection, highest scientific 
authority in this field, points out 
forcefully the need for doctors “to 
exercise great caution and restraint 
in the use of X-rays for diagnosis 
and the treatment of nonmalignant 
diseases.” 

Whether a particular X-ray ex- 
posure harms or helps you depends 
on the dose and the circumstances. 
Only a doctor trained in the proper 
use of X-rays can decide. 

Mike Jones, for instance, has an 
X-ray picture of his chest taken 
once a year. It’s the best method 
found so far for detecting two dan- 
gerous conditions—early tuberculo- 
sis and lung cancer. The risk from 
the tiny exposure of perhaps one- 
tenth of a réntgen (the dosage unit 
of this procedure) is negligible com- 
pared with the benefit he receives. 

A patient may get anything from 
an X-ray of a broken bone (one or 
two réntgens) to a massive-dose of 
5,000 réntgens to treat cancer. Any 
needed exposure is justified, for it 
helps the patient far more than it 
harms him. 

But Wilma Curtis demands that 
her doctor include routine fluoros- 
copy as part of each yearly medical 
examination. She receives a dose of 
twenty to thirty réntgens while the 
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doctor peers at her perfectly healthy 
lungs and heart. An X-ray film 
could have given all the informa- 
tion needed, at several hundred 
times less exposure, and could have 
indicated whether fluoroscopy was 
necessary. 

Will the fluoroscopy hurt Wilma? 
Certainly she feels no pain. But she 
doesn’t need this examination. 
Therefore she’s accumulating risks 
from which she can derive no benefit. 


pease HAS PILED up on three 
types of risk: to the patient’s 
own body, to an unborn child that 
may be unwittingly exposed and 
to coming generations. 

Body risks have been known from 
the beginning, though the reckless 
over-exposures of the early days 
have been ended. Today’s equip- 
ment is immeasurably safer and 
more efficient and much experience 
has been gained. Yet the risk of 
damage from exposure continues. 
A 1950 report showed leukemia 
nine times as frequent among radi- 
ologists as among other physicians. 

Repeated small exposures can 
have insidious results. Experiments 
with animals indicate that life is 
appreciably shortened by a whole- 
body dose of one-tenth réntgen per 
day, though the animals show no 
visible ill effects. Increased dosage 
further shortens life. 

Children may be especially vul- 
nerable to body damage, Dr. Robert 
W. Miller points out in a bulletin 
published, by the University of 
Rochester Atomic Energy Project. 
Because an infant’s body is small, 
Dr. Miller asserts, a much greater 
percentage is exposed in fluoros- 
copy. The growing bones, the blood- 
forming centers, the sex glands and 
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the digestive tract are most 
sensitive to excessive radia- 
tion. Among the potential 
risks to the child is predispo- 
sition to certain tumors, 
cancers and leukemia. 

In certain diagnostic ex- 
aminations of the child’s 
heart, large doses of rént- 
gens are delivered to the 
chest—and several examina- 
tions may be made. This 
creates the danger that re- 
peated diagnostic checkups 
of a defective heart may re- 
sult in further damage to 
that important organ. 

X-ray must be used as 
needed, Dr. Miller agrees, 
but he urges avoidance of 
unnecessarily repeated ex- 
aminations. Films should be 
used instead of fluoroscopy 
whenever it is possible. 

Radiation treatment for malig- 
nant diseases is entirely justifiable, 
Dr. Miller says, but for benign 
(non-cancerous) conditions it should 
be weighed most carefully, since 
such conditions may often be treat- 
ed by other means, thus eliminating 
the hazards of excessive X-ray 
dosage. 

Remember all this the next time 
a shoe clerk tries to take your child 
to the “X-ray machine” for a fluo- 
roscopic test of the fit of his shoes. 
Though the machine is shielded and 
the exposure is small, it may be 
repeated several times a year—and 
may be totally unnecessary. A com- 
petent fitter can fit shoes without 
the aid of X-ray. 

Sensitive as a child may be, a 
developing embryo is far more so, 
particularly in the first few weeks 
of pregnancy. As far back as 1929, 
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Drs. Douglas P. Murphy and Leon- 
ard Goldstein reported the alarming 
proportion of abnormalities caused 
by radiation after conception. 

Drs. L. B. and W. L. Russell of 
the Oak Ridge National Labora- 
tory have shown through animal 
experiments that the early weeks 
are crucial: irradiation of the rapid- 
ly developing nerve centers, limbs 
and body tissues may cause death 
or abnormality. 

Doctors know of this risk, and 
except for grave reasons will not 
give radiation early in pregnancy 
when the embryo is most vulner- 
able. The danger remains that ex- 
posure may occur during the first 
few weeks of pregnancy, when the 
mother, herself, is not aware of her 
condition. 

Because of this, the AMA Journal 
has recommended to doctors that 
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they try to limit all X-ray exposure 
of the pelvic region, in women of 
child-bearing age, to the two weeks 
directly following menstruation. It 
urged also that fluoroscopy of the 
pelvic region during pregnancy be 
done only in cases of extreme need, 
and then by qualified radiologists, 
with carefully calibrated equip- 
ment. This doesn’t mean that a doc- 
tor may not take an X-ray toward 
the end of pregnancy to deterniine 
whether the mother can deliver 
normally, whether she has twins, 
and so forth. By that time, the low 
film dosage won’t damage the child. 

The final type of risk from X-ray 
is the danger to posterity. X-ray 
exposure of the sex glands, it has 
been established by thousands of 
animal experiments, can cause 
changes in the genes governing her- 
edity. Such changes are known as 
mutations, and the great majority 
are harmful. 

Most mutations are not readily 
apparent in the first generation, 
says Dr. H. J. Muller of Indiana 
University, Nobel Prize winner for 
his work on heredity. But each mu- 
tation weakens or cripples individ- 
uals in succeeding generations and 
contributes finally to a ‘‘genetic 
death’? — an individual, or many 
individuals, too defective to survive. 


If the effect of radiation on hu- 
mans is similar to that on flies (ef- 
fects on mice, for example, are more 
severe) then a dose of 100 réntgens 
to the sex glands of each individual, 
before child-bearing age, would 
eventually double not only genetic 
deaths, but also constitutional 
ailments, weaknesses and ab- 
normalities. 

Most doctors today use X-ray 
just as carefully as they know how. 
Yet unsafe equipment and careless 
practices are still to be found. In a 
survey of an Eastern city four years 
ago, the dosage delivered by 63 
fluoroscopes in doctors’ offices was 
found to vary from 3 to 118 rént- 
gens per minute—and not one of the 
doctors knew the dose delivered by his 
equipment. Many instruments were 
poorly shielded, exposing doctors 
to radiation. 

Proper practices in fluoroscopy 
can greatly reduce the exposure 
from this method. So can the im- 
age intensifiers now coming into 
use. These brighten the image and 
permit a more thorough examina- 
tion in shorter time. 

In general, it’s good medicine to 
let your doctor decide—don’t pres- 
sure him for unnecessary radiation. 
It might help, in fact, for you to 
ask, “Is this X-ray necessary?” 


Where on Earth? 


(Answers to quiz on page 35) 


1.Scotland; 2. Egypt; 3. Holland; 4.Greece; 5.Germany; 6. Java; 7. England; 
8. France; 9. Norway; 10. Israel; 11. England; 12. Columbia; 13. England; 
14, Germany; 15. Spain; 16. Egypt; 17. France; 18. China; 19. Greece; 
20. England; 21. France; 22. Italy; 23. England; 24. Engiand; 25. Eng- 
land; 26. Peru; 27. Portugal; 28. England; 29. Italy; 30. France; 31. 
Egypt; 32. Liberia; 33. Uruguay; 34. Russia; 35. Canada; 36. Syria; 37. 
Italy; 38. Italy; 39. Germany; 40. Italy; 41. Spain; 42. England; 43. 
Argentina; 44. Greece; 45. Ireland; 46. Germany; 47. Spain; 48. Chile; 
49. Belgium; 50. New Zealand. 
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LITTLE OLD LADY stopped in 
A shocked surprise during a re- 
cent tour of the magnificently re- 
stored Colonial Governor’s Palace 
in Williamsburg, Virginia. 

**Venetian blinds among these 
lovely old antiques?’’ she com- 
plained to her guide. “Really! How 
careless of you.” 

The guide, who had gone through 
similar performances, sighed and 
handed the sharp-eyed old lady a 
copy of a letter written by George 
Washington on June 10, 1787, in 
which he instructs a nephew: “I 
need exact dimensions of the dining 
room window that I may get a Vene- 
tian blind such as draws up and 
closes and expands made here that 
others may be made from it for my 
home.” 

Like most Americans, the lady 
had a curious notion that some 
young fellow invented the Venetian 
blind 20 or 25 years ago. She was 
dead wrong by about 660 years and 
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she was partly wrong by several 
thousand. 


Reed curtains that apparently 


could be raised and lowered are 
shown in Egyptian tomb decora- 
tions and mentioned in the ancient 
literature of China and India. But 
nobody really knows when the prin- 
ciple of the Venetian blind was dis- 
covered. 

This year, makers of Venetian 
blinds believe sales will reach an 
all-time peak because of America’s 
current home-building boom and 
the practice of installing blinds as 
standard equipment in office build- 
ings—a trend that began with the 
completion of the Empire State 
Building in New York City 24 years 
ago. Over the last three years, sales 
have averaged around $300,000,000 
annually. 

Perhaps the largest Venetian 
blind ever made was for “Today,” 
Dave Garroway’s TV program. It 
is 88 feet wide by 18 feet high and 
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has two miles of aluminum slats. 
The smallest on record were rigged 
to a pair of sunglasses, 

Although most antique blinds 
were fashioned of wood, modern 
ones are also of such materials as 
steel, plastic, aluminum, or even 
paper. And, as you know if you’ve 
ever taken one apart, they are pret- 
ty complicated gadgets employing 
such parts as pulleys, tilting units 
and cord equalizers. 

Metal Venetian blinds deflect ra- 
diation and are actually used as 
radiation deflectors in the Atomic 
Energy Commission laboratories at 
Los Alamos. Since they also prevent 
flying glass from entering awindow, 
they are a safety factor in the event 
of an explosion. 

The Romans were familiar with 
the principle that slats mounted in 
slanting positions enable those in- 
side to watch those outside and re- 
main virtually unobserved them- 
selves. Their Venetian blinds were 
huge stone slabs set into solid rock. 
Strangely enough, some 1,900 years 
later, architects have rediscovered 
this device and similar stone slabs 
are now incorporated in modern 
buildings, both for their ventilating 
effect and for their geometric beauty. 

The renowned traveler, Marco 
Polo, turned up in 1295 A.D. with 
the first authentic Venetian blind, a 
glittering, gold-encrusted series. of 
wooden slats strung together with 
strong cord. Since Marco Polo men- 
tions bringing the blind back from 
one of his trips to the court of Ku- 
blai Khan, it almost surely was the 
invention of some unknown Chinese 


craftsman; and, in all justice, we 
probably should be calling them 
Chinese blinds today. 

It was inevitable that others 
should claim to have discovered the 
principle. Among these was a 
Frenchman named LeBoeuf whose 
“jalousies,” more than 400 years 
later, were merely tilted slats in 
movable shutters. Also popular in 
France at the same time were “‘per- 
siennes,” adjustable slats set in fixed 
frames. 

Meanwhile, Joshua Kendall, a 
Virginia carpenter, was advertising 
in the Virginia Gazette: ““The best 
and newest invented Venetian sun 
blinds for windows, that move to 
any position so as to give different 
lights, prevent your being over- 
looked, give a cool, refreshing air in 
hot weather and are the greatest 
preservative of furniture or any- 
thing of the kind ever invented.”’ 

Venetian blinds were installed in 
Mount Vernon, in Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s home at Monticello and, as 
contemporary paintings show, in 
the chamber in Independence Hall 
where the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was signed. 

High prices for the hand-made 
Venetian blinds and the low cost of 
curtains, window shades and other 
devices caused them to remain a 
luxury product for more than a cen- 
tury. It was not until the late 1920s 
that they began appearing in size- 
able numbers and today they are so 
popular that it is estimated more 
than 40,000,000 windows of Amer- 
ican homes and apartments are 
equipped with them. 


HARD WORK is an accumulation of easy things you didn’t do 
when you should have. 


— Pathinder 
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by Lituian Rot 


One of the most inspiring stories of our time is that told by Lillian Roth in 
her remarkably candid and moving autobiography, V1 Cry Tomorrow, which 
recounts the successful struggle against alcoholism by a screen star of the 3s, 
who 1s now once more a top entertainment figure. A best seller for over a year, 
her book will appear as a motion picture in October. The following article was 
written especially for Coronet by Miss Roth in collaboration with Gerold 
Frank, co-author of her book and a senior editor of Coronet.—The Editors. 
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“Atheist, agnostic, unbeliever—at some time in my life 
I have been all of these... ’’ 





DO NOT SET myself up as an 
| authority on religion. What I 
know, what I am certain of, the 
faith that is now mine, I have 
learned the hard way. 

Atheist, agnostic, unbeliever—I 
have been all these. In the depths of 
my anguish, when I saw myself re- 
lentlessly destroying what had once 
been a happy, successful girl, I cried 
out to God. When I was not an- 
swered, I wept, God does not exist. 

Where was God, and of what use 
were prayers, if He could allow 
even one human being to make 
such a wreck of her life and to drag 
down with her in shame and despair 
those who loved her and had sac- 
rificed so much to bring her to 
fame and success? 

I was wrong. Out of my life, 
out of the lives of others, and out of 
that conviction which comes to all 
of us when we face ourselves in ab- 
solute honesty, I have come to know 
God. I can prove there is a God. 
Not by theological proof, such as 
you would receive from a priest, 
minister or rabbi, for I am not 
qualified. Nor by scientific means, 
because I am no scientist. 

My proof is based not alone on 
my humble studies in science and 
religion but also on belief in the 
value of the human being. And it 
rests upon the realization of the 
infinite wonder and glory of the 
universe. 

Too many people cry out: “I 
don’t believe! How can you be- 
lieve?” And this before they have 
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even studied to see what it is they 
don’t believe. 

To me, the basic approach to 
proof of God’s existence is first to 
recognize that there are powers— 
that there is a Power—greater than 
ourselves and beyond ourselves. 
Many people dismiss this as super- 
natural. They find it hard to accept. 

It was difficult for me, too—at 
first. It came to me slowly in my 
first days in Alcoholics Anonymous, 
an organization of former alcoholics 
to whom I turned in my extremity 
when I had nowhere else to turn. 

I came there as a woman of 34, 
who had earned more than a mil- 
lion dollars, and was now penniless. 
Behind me lay 16 years of alcoholic 
horror which not even treatment in 
a mental institution had cured. I 
had been married four times—and 
each marriage had failed. I had 
nearly committed suicide. I had for- 
saken virtually everyone who had 
known me, while virtually every- 
one who had known me had given 
me up—save my mother. 

“Forget your daughter,” friends 
pleaded with her, watching her 
slowly destroying herself in vain 
attempts to save me. “You have no 
daughter. She would be better off 
dead.” 

I knew all this—and yet I was 
helpless. If there were a God, I 
used to think in my lucid moments, 
would He not take pity on me? 

But at AA they told me, again 
and again: “You can believe in a 
power greater than yourself, no 
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matter what you call that power for 
the moment. You can turn your 
will over to a greater Power.” 

I could not, I said to them. 
Once, as a little girl, I had dreamed 
of becoming a nun. I had had some 
spiritual contact with God. But now 
I had lost God. I did not believe in 
an outside power. 

I shall never forget the words of 
the AA member who said to me: 
“Lillian, look about you. There are 
200 of us here, men and women, 
and each one of us was a helpless, 
hopeless drunk. Now we are sober. 
Will you believe in that power, whatever 
it 1s, that keeps us sober?” 

Somewhere deep in the depths of 
my alcoholic-fogged brain, this 
touched whatever was left of my 
sanity. Yes, they were sober, and 
they had been as I. I could believe 
in that power. I could turn and 
pray to it, and pull myself up 
toward it. 

That was the beginning: to admit 
that a greater Power—no matter 
what name you give it—existed. 
And when I reached sobriety and 
could live and think again as a 
human being, I began to under- 
stand that there is much we must 
accept because reason tells us to 
accept, because the evidence is such 
that it is a denial of reason to refuse 
to accept. 

After all. we cannot account for 
electricity or the electron. Why will 
people not struggle against the mys- 
tery of the electron, which they can- 
not touch or see, but will deny the 
mystery of God because they cannot 
touch or see it? 

Is it harder, for example, to ac- 
cept the mystery that God exists 
than it is to accept the mystery that 
enough energy is imprisoned in a 
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pebble to blow a city apart? In a 
universe where such things can be, 
God also can exist. 

But because we are reasoning be- 
ings, we constantly seek a simpler 
answer. A friend who once dis- 
cussed how to build a train of rea- 
soning at whose end even the doubt- 
er must find God put it this way. 

“Lillian, you think of God. Why? 
Because God exists. If He did not 
exist, you could not have thought 
of Him.” 

Before I could protest that I 
couldn’t quite follow this, he went 
on: “I challenge you—I challenge 
anyone—to think of anything that 
does not exist. Try it.” 

I looked at him. It was true. You 
cannot imagine anything com- 
pletely non-existent. No matter 
what you think of, however bizarre 
or fantastic—a five-legged man, a 
mind composed of mist and echo, 
an impossible creature from an- 
other planet—you discover that 
part of your concept is based on 
reality. So it is with God: for if 
any part of the concept of God is 
real, then God Himself is real. 

When I report this conversation 
to some, they shake their heads. ““A 
trick of reasoning,” they say. “That 
argument has a fallacy somewhere 
.. » You still have to show me.” 

Then I think of the small wrist- 
watch I am wearing. I place it on 
the table before me. If I were to take 
it apart, | wouldn’t expect it to re- 
assemble itself, would I? And looking 
at all its amazing intricacy, I know 
as surely as I know the sun shines, 
that someone made that watch. 

Those fine, almost invisible gears 
meshing with such perfection, the 
fragile hairspring with just the ex- 
act amount of tension, the extraor- 
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dinarily minute wheels and cogs, 
each planned to play its role in a 
microscopic little universe no big- 
ger than my thumbnail—surely all 
this did not just “happen.” It was 
not the result of chance. 

No. An outside intelligence with 
a plan put it together. I need not 
see the watchmaker to know he ex- 
ists. My evidence is the watch. 

Now, move from the watch to 
the human eye. Iris, pupil, lens, 
retina, the image cast, caught, reg- 
istered in the space of a heartbeat. 
. .» How wonderfully delicate and 
intricate the human eye! Can I 
really believe that it threw itself 
together, that it just “happened”? 

No. As with the watch, an out- 
side Intelligence with a plan was at 
work. Not faith, not fear of the un- 
known, not superstitious belief, but 
reason makes it as impossible for me 
to believe that the eye was the prod- 
uct of chance as it is to believe that 
the watch was an accident. 

I cannot conceive that the wonder 
about us—the timing of the sea- 
sons, the marvellous rhythm of the 
planets, the magnificent achieve- 
ment that is man, forever aspiring 
upward and outward toward some- 
thing higher than himself—I can- 
not conceive that all this is the re- 
sult of chance, coincidence and 
chaos. 

I ask, how can there be such 
universal hunger for God without 
the existence of God? Could we 
hunger for food if food did not 
exist? 

Everywhere I look, everywhere I 
go, every emotion that shakes me, 
every thought that stimulates me, 
every dream that inspires me—from 
where do these come? Why should 
you and I be so driven by something 
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outside ourselves to achieve some- 
thing beyond ourselves? 

I say it is impossible to believe 
that this faith that exists every- 
where in the world, the faith of 
millions of Christians and Jews, 
Moslems and Buddhists and all the 
religions of man, is absolutely mean- 
ingless. If so, then all humanity is a 
grotesque mockery. No one who be- 
lieves in man’s dignity can accept 
the conclusion that al] is senseless 
and without meaning, that the 
overpowering wonder of the uni- 
verse is nothing but a cosmic freak! 


“HALL I GIVE YOU another reason 
S which to me is proof of God? It 
is one that grows out of my life. Be- 
cause I have, with God’s help, come 
back from the dark places of the 
soul, and once more can walk with 
dignity—-spiritual dignity, some are 
good enough to say my example has 
given them strength to surmount 
their tragedies. Others are good 
enough to believe that what I say 
encourages and helps them. 

They have written this to me in 
thousands of letters I have received 
since “‘I’1] Cry Tomorrow’’ ap- 
peared, and they tell it to me when I 
come off the stage in nightclubs 
whereI singorinhallswhereI lecture. 

I know that of myself I haven’t 
the strength to have done this. I 
haven’t the intelligence, nor the ed- 
ucation, nor the power, to have 
said what I have said, unless God 
gave me this strength and put these 
words and thoughts in my mind. 

Often I have talked and written 
to people and there has been a cure 
of some kind, mental or physical. 
Is this not proof of the power of a 
positive faith? When I am asked, 
“Where does it come from?”’ what 
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other answer can I give but that it 
comes from above? 

In Philadelphia, there is a polio 
patient who has forced herself, since 
reading my book, to walk, on 
crutches to be sure—but to walk for 
the first time in years. She did this 
herself through her tenewed belief 
in God. 

In Denver, there is a muscular 
dystrophy victim who has begun 
again to take an interest in life, 
although she knows that her disease 
is progressive and incurable. She 
writes me of the gay dresses she 
buys, and asks my advice about 
style and describes the adorable new 
shoes she has ordered “‘even though 
I'll never stand up in them.” 

In Los Angeles, there are 25 boys 
in a correctional school who have 
written me, each signing his name 
to the letter: “Knowing the prob- 
lems you met and defeated, we 
know how minor our problems are, 
and that we’ll lick them, too.” 

And each week hundreds of let- 
ters pour in to me from men and 
women who have had terrible al- 
coholic problems and tell me that 
my example has brought them to 
sobriety and keeps them sober now. 

I do not cite these examples as 
something for which I should be 
thanked. Should I be thanked for 
saving my own life? But in all this 
I see the mysterious workings of 
God. I see it as proof, as an adding 
up. I am an instrument of a power 
beyond me, a power I cannot see, 
but whose Presence .is made man- 
ifest to me again and again. 

I think of the letters I receive 
day after day, from a Lutheran 
minister in Greenland, from a rabbi 
in New York, from priests who offer 
masses for me, from nuns who ask 
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6 - 
Lillian Roth, in 1930, at height of fame. 
me to speak before their young girls 

. when I think of this constant 
surge of good things coming to me, 
I can only say: if no material suc- 
cess had come to me but only this, 
then this alone would prove there 
is a God. 

For if one like myself can know 
once more the sweetness of life, the 
respect of my fellow man, the love 
of those dear to me—if I can once 
more, in my chosen profession, 
bring pleasure and joy and laughter 
to people—then I say this could 
only be the work of a beneficent 
Being, a God who knows the frail- 
ties of man and, knowing them, 
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Now modern science has discovered a way to combat 
the inevitable boredom of the bedridden 


Ceiling of Hope 


by GeraLtp NELSON 


AST JANUARY seven sick people in 
Monroe County, Michigan — 
some cruelly handicapped, others 
severely ill, a few with minor ail- 
ments—silently blessed the gener- 
osity of their fellow citizens and the 
joys of modern science. 

Suffering from the inevitable 
boredom of the bedridden, they had 
found relief in a small machine 
slightly larger than a portable type- 
writer which enabled them to pass 
the day reading off the ceiling! 

Seven-year-old Susan Peters, 
confined to bed by rheumatic fever 
for three months, was unable to at- 
tend school and in danger of falling 
behind in lessons. But with the aid 
of the small projector next to her 
bed, she continued her studies, flash- 
ing the pages of children’s books 
overhead with a flick of her finger 
on the switch near at hand. 

Cartoons livened up the existence 
of 75-year-old James A. Golden, a 
patient in Mercy Hospital, who had 
been almost totally paralyzed by a 
stroke. A hospital attendant would 
press the button that turned the 
pages for the helpless man whose 
shining eyes and contented smile 
more than repaid his helper. 

In the children’s ward, a three- 
year-old boy recuperating from a 
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tonsillectomy watched Mother 
Goose, his eyes dancing with 
merriment. 

In another Monroe County hos- 
pital, a burly truck driver with a 
broken leg bound in a thick cast 
whiled away the hours on a murder 
mystery, so engrossed that he be- 
came grouchy when the nurse 
brought his lunch tray and ordered 
him to stop long enough to eat. 

Alvin Bennett, a victim of mul- 
tiple sclerosis for the past six years, 
devoured Western stories with the 
aid of a ceiling projector. These 
exciting tales of the range had, for 
him, a therapeutic value too great 
to measure, doctors feel. 

A teen-ager with a virus ailment 
and a 32-year-old mother bedrid- 
den with pregnancy complications 
lay in their respective homes, slowly 
flashing the pages of adventure and 
best-selling novels on the ceiling. 

When night came, the Monroe 
County Library’s seven projectors 
had done a good day’s work in 
helping its local citizens. The people 
there know the machines’ value. 

Coronet’s “Fund for Projected 
Reading” donated the first ceiling 
projector in 1950 and it was so 
much in demand that townships, 
service organizations and individ- 
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uals contributed willingly toward 
the purchase of six additional pro- 
jectors, together with a huge supply 
of microfilmed books of interest to 
all age groups. 

Today, anyone in the county who 
is ill, whether confined to hospital 
or home bedroom, can “borrow 
books” from the library as part of 
its community services. Librarians 
travel to homes to demonstrate the 
use of the ceiling projectors and to 
supply new films periodically. These 
light machines are easy to 
carry and simple to operate. 

Other public libraries of- 
fering a similar service in 
their communities include 
those in Pomona, California; 

Fort Worth, Texas; Fall 
River, Massachusetts; and 
Caldwell, Idaho. 

More than 4,000 ceiling 
projectors are now in use in 
the United States, available 
at cost through Projected 
Books, Inc., of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, a non-profit or- 
ganization which manufac- 
tures both machines and 
films. Its files bulge with 
letters telling of the meta- 
morphosis wrought by the 
ceiling projector in difficult, 
despondent patients, doomed 
to long weeks in bed. 

“In the darkness of de- 
spair,’’ one mother wrote, 

“its light is a ray of hope.”’ 

Constant demands by rest- 
less patients leave little time 
for mother or nurse to give 
attention to the routine 
things which fill the day— 
attending to the rest of the 
family, preparing special 
diets, filling out charts. Ceil- 
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ing entertainment provides the di- 
version which allows these busy 
hands to “‘catch up”’ on such neces- 
sities and perhaps enjoy a rest per- 
iod, too. 

A Monroe County doctor said re- 
cently: “What we have done, any 
community can—and should—do. 
Anyone who has spent a lengthy 
period in bed knows how important 
overhead reading is. I’m glad our 
library has seven projectors. We 
could use seven more.” 


we 





Though scientists have not yet found a solution 
for preventing loss of hair, they do have defi- 
nite information about the promised “cures” 


The NEWEST 
Facts About Baldness 


by Veronica L. Coney 


Assistant Secretary of the American Medi- 
cal Association Committee on Cosmetics 


**\ ON’T BELIEVE IT’’ is good advice 
for those who are tempted to 
spend large sums on promised 


“cures” for baldness. Hair reme- 
dies and treatments claiming to pre- 
vent, postpone or correct baldness 
have been in use for centuries. The 
first known written medical record, 
the Papyrus Ebers, contains a pre- 
scription for loss of hair. Its in- 
gredients include fats of the lion, 
hippopotamus, crocodile, cat, ser- 
pent and ibex. 

Although thousands of cures for 
baldness have been announced 
since then, they all have one ele- 
ment in common—they fail to grow 
hair. Ordinary baldness, also called 
male pattern alopecia, still remains 
a baffling mystery. 

Why, then, have the purveyors 
of hair-restoring cures thrived so 
long? One of many reasons is that 
baldness is not a disease but a cos- 
metic disturbance. Legal authori- 
ties, therefore, haven’t as much 
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chance to take action. Furthermore, 
baldness is a mysterious condition 
about which people can be easily 
fooled. 

Pseudo-scientific arguments sup- 
port most of the claimed cures 
which have managed to survive for 
any time. And they are frequently 
so convincing that their unsound 
bases can be detected only by a 
trained scientist. 

Among the most potent selling 
arguments are the “before and af- 
ter” pictures of a customer who 
states that his loss of hair was cured 
by such and such a treatment, rem- 
edy or device. Nature cooperates in 
making this type of picture possible, 
for a number of conditions other 
than male pattern baldness are 
characterized by loss of hair. 

In many of these instances, how- 
ever, the partial or total baldness is 
only temporary. It is not unusual 
for people with such baldness to 
seek treatment from so-called hair 
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and scalp specialists. If, in the 
course of treatment, spontaneous 
regrowth takes piace, the latter’s 
claim of a “cure”’ is not usually dis- 
puted. 

One of the most common condi- 
tions of this kind is called post-in- 
fectious alopecia. Hair loss is diffuse 
over the entire head and may occur 
after any infectious disease accom- 
panied by fever, including such un- 
related diseases as erysipelas, pneu- 
monia, typhoid and influenza, In 
1918, post-influenza alopecia 
reached epidemic proportions. 

Occasionally, serious hair loss be- 
comes noticeable about 90 days af- 
ter a surgical operation or child- 
birth. In all these conditions, nor- 
mal hair growth is soon re-estab- 
lished. The new hair will not be 
changed in texture-or thickness, ex- 
cept sometimes after typhoid fever. 

The important characteristics of 
this type of hair loss are: it occurs 
in both sexes and in children; it is 
temporary; hair thinning is gen- 
eralized and usually occurs eight to 
twelve weeks after a specific trau- 
matic experience. 

Ordinary baldness has many 
characteristics that make diagnosis 
simple. The hairline gradually re- 
cedes at the temples, eventually as- 
suming the formation of the letter 
M. About the same time, the hair 
thins at the crown, and the thin 
area progresses forward until it 
joins the denuded frontal areas. In 
extreme cases only a fringe of hair 
is left around the base of the scalp. 

In addition to the characteristic 
pattern, this type of baldness is nor- 
mally found in men, beginning as 
early as their twenties or thirties. It 
is not accompanied or preceded by 
any recognizable disease. ‘The tend- 
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ency toward baldness is heredi- 
tary, but it will appear only where 
there is a normal amount of male 
hormone. Once the loss of hair gets 
started, it is progressive and perma- 
nent, and there is no known way of 
preventing or retarding the process. 

The consensus is that several fac- 
tors will eventually be proved re- 
sponsible. These will probably in- 
clude genetic, hormonal and aging 
factors. 

Scientists are often asked to pre- 
dict if and when a solution to the 
problem of baldness will be found. 
Most are optimistic, although they 
are harassed by one possibility. In 
the course of evolution there has 
been a marked reduction in the 
amount of hair covering the human 
body. The loss of scalp hair may be 
part of the evolutionary trend. If 
this is true, future centuries will 
bring not a cure but the appearance 
of more and more bald men. 

Most of us are more concerned 
with how to tackle the situation as 
it is today. A complete physical ex- 
amination to discover any systemic 
diseases which might cause or in- 
crease hair loss is wise. Scalp con- 
ditions such as seborrheic derma- 
titis and excessive dandruff should 
be controlled. 

Physicians often advise regular 
and gentle scalp massage. Brushing 
is one form of massage and inter- 
mittent tugging at the hair, thus 
lifting the scalp, is another. These 
are simply measures for good scalp 
hygiene. 

The physician’s greatest task is 
usually assisting the young man to 
make an adequate adjustment to 
this cosmetic disturbance, with 
which he will have to live for the 
rest of his life. The very young and 
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those whose livelihood depends on a 
youthful appearance may adjust 
with great difficulty. 

Their fears, however, may not al- 
ways be expressed. Our society is, 
in general, unrealistically intoler- 
ant of the man who seems overly 
concerned with his appearance. 
Fear of being placed in this cat- 
egory may make it impossible for a 
man to discuss the situation openly 
and frankly. He is therefore denied 
one of the most effective weapons 
in helping his adjustment. 

However, there are those who do 
raise their voices in protest against 


baldness and its effects. A recent 
Associated Press report from Dar- 
ien, Connecticut, stated that the 
Balded Head Club of America, 
meeting in that city, had named 
a committee to investigate fees 
charged by barbers. Those attend- 
ing the meeting said barbers should 
charge by the hair—not by the head. 

Those who have treated the vic- 
tims of hair loss have often observed 
that’ it is not the balding man who 
needs the most attention. Rather, 
it is his family who insist that some- 
thing must be done, and are incon- 
solable over failure to find a cure. 


Mind Over Matter 





on 


DURING WORLD WAR 11, Colonel Darryl Zanuck volun- 
teered for a Commando raid on the shores of Occupied 
France. Asked afterward what he had thought at the mo- 
ment the firing started, Zanuck replied that what flashed 


through his mind was: “Here am I, Darryl F. Zanuck, exec- 


utive vice-president in charge of production at 20th Century-Fox. I have 
fame, wealth, power, a lovely wife and lovely children for whom, inci- 
dentally, I have a French governess. I have a large home and in it a large 
bedroom with a warm inviting bed where I could be resting comfortably 
at this very moment—so what am I doing here?”’ 





WHEN SIR ALEXANDER FLEMING, the discoverer of penicillin, was asked 
what he thought when he peered into his microscope and made his great 
discovery, he confessed: “Frankly, all I did was say to myself, ‘My! 
That’s a funny thing.’ ”’ 


JUDY HOLLIDAY, asked about her thoughts when she has to kiss her 
leading man, said, “Only one thing keeps running through my head 
Germs.” 


FOLLOWING THE FIRST ATOMIC explosion in New Mexico, 
observers were discussing what had gone through their minds 
when the Big Flash came. Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer re- 
vealed that he had thought of the line, “I have become 
Death, Destroyer of Worlds.” 

An even more pessimistic observer admitted, “I thought to myself: 
*This is the kind of a flash the last man will see in that last fraction of a 
second before the world ends.’ ” 

William L. Laurence, the science reporter, said quietly that he thought: 
“This is the kind of a flash that was seen on that morning when the Lord 
said, “Let there be light...’ ” 





“LEONARD LYONS 
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AUDIE MURPHY: 
The Man Behind 
the Medals P 


by Ricnarp G. Huser 


World War II's most decorated sol- 
dier has won his way to new laurels 


NE SUMMER AFTERNOON in 1945, 
QO an undersized round-faced boy 
with wavy brown hair and freckles 
stood stiffly at attention on a Fifth 
Avenue reviewing stand beside a 
bemedalled general. 

The boy, who wore the bars of 
an Army first lieutenant, had even 
more decorations than the general 
—four rows of battle and theater 
ribbons, a collection of battle stars 
like a bronze constellation, plus 24 
medals and decorations topped 
with the Medal of Honor. 

“IT guess you could say I had 
more hardware on more ribbons 
than anyone else in the Army,”’ says 
Audie Leon Murphy of that day. 

(Not long afterward he gave 
away most of his awards to the 
children of relatives or passed them 
out to people who admired them. 
Recently the Army voluntarily re- 
placed them for the benefit of his 
own posterity—Terry, a three-year- 
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1945: awarded Medal of Honor. 


old boy; and James, a one-year- 
old.) 

The general turned to Audie. 
“Where do you plan on going, 
Murphy, now that the war is over?” 
he asked under his breath. 

Audie held his salute. “Home, 
General,” he said in his flat un- 
emotional drawl. ‘‘Is there any 
other place to go, sir?” 

Audie returned to his home state 
of Texas. He lolled around for 
awhile, hunting and fishing, out of 
sight of hero-worshippers—though 
he took part in a parade or two not 
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1955: Audie, James, Terry, Pamela. 


to be disobliging. Then he restless- 
ly hitchhiked to Hellywood. 

He arrived with $11 in his pocket 
and no idea of what he could do. 
He had no thought of acting. He 
simply wanted to see Hollywood. 

Audie took to sleeping in a gym- 
nasium owned by one of his friends 
—Terry Hunt, a reducing expert— 
and started a book about what had 
happened to him during the war, 
writing in longhand. A gossip col- 
umnist’s legman helped him whip 
it into shape for a share of the 
profits. 

While he was working on it in 
the winter of 1946-47, Audie looked 
for a job. His situation was grim. 
He had been hired by one producer 
for $150 a week and summarily 
dropped. And he did not care much 
for the picture of the war that he 
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had been writing about in his book. 

“At 26, I was young enough to 
exaggerate everything,” he says. 
“Even though I tried to tell the 
exact truth, it came out more than 
lifesize. I guess I felt things more in 
those days.” 

The book, To Hell and Back—a 
melodramatic title that Audie now 
wishes he had never put on it—be- 
came a best seller and brought him 
eventually about $40,000. 

Seven years later, Audie found 
himself a $2,000-a-week Universal- 
International film star on location 
in the mountains of Yakima, Wash- 
ington, making a picture based on 
the book. During those years he 
had steadily worked himself up the 
movie ladder—from his first inept 
performance as a. juvenile delin- 
quent—to the point where he was 
considered competent enough to 
portray himself in his own story. 

For Audie, making this personal 
movie re-cap was like looking 
through the wrong end of a tele- 
scope. It seemed as if it happened 
far away, long ago—to someone 
who was not Audie Murphy at all. 

He admits that not even the 
magic of the movies can make him 
again the soldier he was. “I don’t 
believe as I did in the simple 
things—like going ahead and to 
hell with anything else,” he says. 

He still has strong loyalties, inde- 
pendence and a desire to live his 
own life in his own fashion; but he 
has learned to be cynical about 
politics, economics, about every ism 
except patriotism. For America 
made him, shaped him, gave him 
his chance to stand up. 

Audie never hated anyone he 
fought: he believes the Germans 
were good soldiers and had a lot of 
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guts. If they killed his friends, he 
killed theirs. It was something 
neither of them could help. 

“I never wanted to make a film 
of my book,” he says solemnly. “I 
had had offers before—from three 
big studios. It was five or six years 
later that I sold it for $25,000 plus 
10 per cent of the profits.” 

He is not sure what changed his 
mind. He thinks frankly it might 
partly have been the money; he 
has always been afraid of putting 
his own family through the kind of 
**sharecropper scrimping’’ that 
marked his boyhood. 


UDIE LEON MURPHY was born 

June 20, 1925, on a 60-acre 
cotton farm about 55 miles from 
Dallas, Texas, where his father, 
Emmett, and his mother, Josephine, 
were lucky to earn $600 a year 
sharecropping. The Murphys had 
11 children, two dying before they 
were four. 

Each of the surviving nine had to 
help out—and Audie’s share was 
shooting rabbits and possums for 
the table. He became a dead shot. 

His father deserted the family, 
his mother died in 1941, and Audie 
went to work at $14 a week on a 
farm, in a grocery store, at a filling 
station. The family fell apart, some 
marrying and some hiring out, the 
last three going to the county or- 
phanage. 

Audie enlisted in the Army at 
Greenville, Texas, in 1942. Nine 
months later his company went 
overseas to Casablanca. They hit 
the beach in the July, 1943, land- 
ing at Sicily, fought doggedly 
through the island, on to Italy,“up 
the boot” and into the Anzio beach- 
head. From there they got to Rome 
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for a week and detoured to take 
part in the landings in South 
France. They crossed it in the teeth 
of desperate Nazi resistance—dur- 
ing which Audie won his Medal of 
Honor—and ended up in Austria. 

Audie and a supply sergeant were 
the only ones left of the original 235 
men in the company. A few had 
been transferred, the rest killed or 
invalided out. Audie had wen his 
lieutenant’s bars and been wound- 
ed three times. 

A sniper who got him through 
the hip—giving him a semi-dis- 
abled rating today, plus $86 a 
month pension—alse killed his best 
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1950: in “The Red Badge of Courage.” 
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1955: 


friend. Audie paid that debt back 
personally before he went to the 
rear, a delay that made his own 
wound gangrenous. 

These were the highlights of the 
story that the Army asked him to 
sell to Hollywood and star in. “I 
wanted to do the Army a favor be- 
cause I owed it so much,” says 
Audie. “I have to admit I love the 
damned Army. It was father, moth- 
er, brother to me for years. It made 
me somebody, gave me self- 
respect.” 

Audie, who has a fierce modesty, 
wanted to be sure he was not 
lionized on the screen. So before 
he sold his book to U-I, he made 
specific conditions. 

The picture had to be authentic. 
It was not to be the story of himself 
but of his unit—Company B, 15th 
Infantry Regiment, Third Division. 
There was to be no mention of 
Audie as a Medal of Honor winner. 
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Murphy recreates the action, and 


relives the terrible anguish, of his 


The studio wanted to show a 
vignette of every one of the two 
dozen actions in which he received 
medals. Audie got them cut down 
to three and sliced out all mention 
of medals except as a “‘decoration.” 

His own feeling today is that he 
never personally won them. Once, 
in a rare burst of sentimentality, he 
said: “‘I feel as if they handed their 
decorations to me and said: ‘Here, 
Murph, hold these!’ ” 

Audie fought with the director 
and producer of the picture nearly 
every day of the seven weeks it was 
shooting. There were some incredi- 
ble scenes he wanted out or changed 
—and he had his way most of the 
time. 

One concerned an Indian and a 
Pole in Company B. The Pole was 
not even an American citizen. He 
and the Indian were close friends, 
tough as a pair of boots, and two of 
the best soldiers Audie ever saw. 
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combat days during the filming of his story, “To Hell and Back.” 


The Pole was killed because of a 
portable stove he carried on his 
belt. It was always getting hung up 
on bushes or fences when he ran 
for cover. It got hung up once too 
often. 

Someone found the stove after 
they buried him. He came in yell- 
ing: ‘‘Look, we can have hot 
coffee!” 

The Indian grabbed it and went 
outside. Audie followed him. The 
big Indian was weeping as he bur- 
ied the stove. 

In the movie Audie was asked to 
say: ““Okay, chief, go ahead, get it 
out of your system.” 

“You don’t say that,” Audie in- 
sisted. ““You shut up and get out.” 

Audie thinks his movie might be 
poor for civilians but good for 
soldiers—because it shows an out- 
fit in combat. “Out of combat,” he 
says, “the American soldier is one 
of the laziest on earth. Once he has 
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to go, he’s the best. But with the 
kid-glove way of training that is 
the rule today, I don’t know. 

“On location in Yakima, I used 
to hear captains ask a private to 
‘please’ carry out an order. 

“Please? A bullet can buzz a 
couple hundred yards in the time 
it takes to be polite!” 

In spite of the fact that Audie is 
officially credited with killing 240 
of the enemy, it would be wrong to 
tab him as a killer. He is resentful 
of any such designation. 

He says that the only time he got 
“*killing-mad” was when the sharp- 
shooter killed his buddy. ““That was 
a personal score to settle. I only 
went off the rail that once.” 

Audie’s postwar career shows the 
truth of what he claims. Though he 
used to be immensely fond of hunt- 
ing, he is becoming more of a 
camera bug. He cannot bear to 
shoot deer. He is fond of horses 
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and wants to retire to a ranch to 
breed them. His prime passion is 
children. ““These are the critters 
worth living for,” he says. 

While his experiences in motion 
pictures have deepened his cyn- 
icism and given an edge to his 
humor, Audie’s tolerance of people 
has also broadened. Even the scars 
from his first marriage—to a movie 
starlet, Wanda Hendrix—have 
worn off. Incompatible from the 
start, it lasted a year and a half 
and ended in divorce. A few years 
later he married an airline hostess 
named Pamela Archer. 

“T call her Little Squaw,” Audie 
smiles. “‘She’s part Indian and may- 


be I’m kind of off the reservation, 
too.” 

Audie still holds rank in the 
Army Reserve and is taking para- 
trooper training because, as he 
says: “If it comes to where we 
have to fight, air power is our big 
bet.” 

Whether his past career will be 
as affecting on the screen as it was 
to him in real life, Audie does not 
know. Nor does he really care very 
much. His favorite quote on movie 
critics under such circumstances is 
the way a buddy put it just before 
he went into his last action: 

“Come on! They can kill me but 
they can’t eat me!” 





Place and Date: Near Holtzwihr, 
France, 26 Jan. 1945. Citation: Sec- 
ond Lieutenant Murphy command- 
ed Company B, which was attacked 
by six tanks and waves of infantry. 
Lieutenant Murphy ordered his men 
to withdraw to prepared positions in 
a woods, while he remained forward 
at his command post and continued 
to give fire directions to the artillery 
by telephone. Behind him, to his 
right, one of our tank destroyers re- 
ceived a direct hit and began to 
burn. Its crew withdrew to the 
woods. Lieutenant Murphy con- 
tinued to direct artillery fire which 
killed large numbers of the advanc- 
ing enemy infantry. 

With the enemy tanks abreast of 
his position, Lieutenant Murphy 
climbed on the burning tank de- 
stroyer, which was in danger of 
blowing up at any moment, and 
employed its .50 caliber machine 
gun against the enemy. He was 
alone and exposed to German fire 
from three sides, but his deadly fire 
killed dozens of Germans and caused 





MURPHY’S CITATION FOR THE MEDAL OF HONOR 


their infantry attack to waver. The 
enemy tanks, losing infantry sup- 
port, began to fall back. For an 
hour, the Germans tried every 
available weapon to eliminate Lieu- 
tenant Murphy, but he continued to 
hold his position and wiped out a 
squad which was trying to creep up 
unnoticed on his right flank. Ger- 
mans reached as close as ten yards, 
only to be mowed down by his fire. 
He received a leg wound, but 
ignored it and continued the single- 
handed fight until his ammunition 
was exhausted. He then made his 
way to his company, refused medi- 
cal attention, and organized the 
company in a counterattack which 
forced the Germans to withdraw. | 
His directing of artillery fire wiped 
out many of the enemy; he killed or | 
wounded about 50. 
Lieutenant Murphy’s indomitable 
courage and his refusal to give an 
inch of ground saved his company 
from possible destruction, and en- 
abled it to hold the woods which 
had been the enemy’s objective. 
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An enterprising man is providing glamour for 
young girls who want to play, and feel, grownup 


Big Business 
for Little Ladies 


by Betty Lanp 


SK ANY ESTABLISHED businessman 
for his success formula, and 
chances are he’ll say it’s a combina- 
tion of luck and hard work. But 
Arnold Perlman, president of Hel- 
ene Pessl, Inc., is probably the only 
one who added a little girl to the 
list of ingredients—a little girl and 
a big idea. 

One July evening in 1943, Perl- 
man, a partner in a small Manhat- 
tan cosmetics firm, was on his way 
home after a discouraging day. He 
had spent hours pondering over his 
ledger, but everything seemed to 
add up to one conclusion: compe- 
tition in women’s cosmetics was just 
too big for a small firm. He knew 
something had to be done—but 
what? 

Suddenly the sound of excited 
laughter interrupted his thoughts, 
and he noticed a group of children 
on a lawn across the street. Then a 
screen door opened and an irate 
mother flew down the steps toward 
a six-year-old in the group. 

“Susie! Come inside the house 
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this minute and wash your face!” 

Little Susie turned sheepishly in 
her borrowed high-heeled shoes, 
threw a final lipsticked grin to her 
audience, and went obediently up 
the steps. 

As Perlman continued on his 
way, the image of the little girl 
playing “grownup” kept revolving 
in his mind. And then, suddenly, 
he had his big idea. 

Children love to imitate adults, 
but in following this natural incli- 
nation, many a well-meaning child 
was rewarded with a spanking for 
wasting Mother’s good cosmetics. 
Yet, actually, there was nothing 
wrong with it. Little girls should 
learn to understand the use of 
toiletries and the value of good 
grooming. 

“Why not,” he thought, “pro- 
duce a group of children’s toiletries 
designed to integrate grooming and 
play habits—to please Mother and 
Susie at the same time?” 

The products would have to be 
grooming aids, not beauty aids— 
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toiletries, as distinct from cosmetics. 
He would glamorize the things that 
children should use, helping them 
to feel grownup while they learned 
the importance of cleanliness and 
neatness. 

Perlman called on some young 
mothers in the neighborhood and 
found them enthusiastic about his 
plans. From one, an elementary- 
school teacher, he learned that mod- 
ern educators recommend instruc- 
tion in the proper use of grooming 
aids as part of the regular school 
curriculum. But if he were to satisfy 
children, Perlman knew he would 
have to find out more about their 
own tastes and interests. 

When his first samples were 
ready, he distributed them among 
neighborhood homes. Keeping 
check on youngsters’ inclinations, 
he noted the colors, scents and tex- 
tures that attracted them. A few 
months later, when he, the children 
and their parents were satisfied, he 
put the toiletries into production. 

The first item was a pink lip po- 
made, colorless when applied but 
packaged in a lipstick case just like 
Mother’s. Next came a scented bath 
powder and toilet water. Six other 
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items, all in bright pink and blue 
packages, were added before Perl- 
man felt sufficiently established to 
begin calling on department store 
buyers with Little Lady Toiletries. 
Before long, orders were pouring in 
from all over the country. 

Today a $300,000 factory in New 
Rochelle, a suburb of New York, is 
producing a full line of the groom- 
ing aids that Perlman first envi- 
sioned 12 years ago—items ranging 
from a blue plastic “bathtub” hold- 
ing a bottle of bubble bath, to a 
pink manicure tray complete with 
emery boards, nail polish, and hand 
lotion. 

A few years ago Perlman intro- 
duced Little Lady’s big sister, the 
Little Lady Deb line for pre-teen- 
agers who, like their younger sis- 
ters, can now enjoy using powders 
and toilet waters designed expressly 
for them. 

With the number of American 
girls between the ages of 3 and 15 
now totalling more than 19,000,000, 
the Pessl plant is working at capac- 
ity to meet the growing demand 
for children’s toiletries. The game 
of “grownup” has come of age. 
“Susie” is now a little lady. 


Times of Their Lives 


A UNIVERSITY'S mathematics dean suggests the following problem: 
Diophantus passed one-sixth of his life in childhood, one-twelfth in 
youth and one-seventh as a bachelor. Five years after he was married, a 
son was born who died four years before his father, at half the age at 
which his father died. What was the age of the father when he died? 


M*"* is 24 years old. She is twice as old as Ann was when she was as 
old as Ann is now. How old is Ann? This puzzler, reportedly started 
in the New York Press back in 1903, touched off nationwide debate and 
remained the country’s No. 1 puzzle for years, (Answers on page 104.) 

—CEpeic apaMs, Poor Cédric's Almanac (Doubleday & Co. Inc.) 
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by Jackie Gleason 


ESIDES WORKING as a comedian, I take pride in being-a songwriter 
B and an orchestra conductor. Recording some of America’s favor- 
ites, the “standards” which grow in popularity from year to year, has 
given me infinite pleasure, for these songs have something universal 


to say to everyone. Here are some of the men who know best the secret 


writing this uniquely \Ymeri in brand ol ITLUSI¢ ItS*po] liar SONGS 




















I" 32 YEARS of composing, Jimmy 
McHugh has written for 17 shows 
and 57 movies, turning out some 
500 song hits. He likes to tell most 
of the song in the title: J Can’t Give 
You Anything But Love, Baby; Don’t 
Blame Me; I’m in the Mood for Love. 
His songs are real musical revue 
type songs, marked by a nostalgic, 
plaintive quality which stirs the 
listener’s emotions. McHugh has 
linked his music with the lyrics of 
Johnny Mercer, Frank Loesser, 
Dorothy Fields and, more recently, 
Harold Adamson. As Irish as the 
Blarney Stone, Jimmy came from 
Boston to conquer New York and 
now works untiringly for Beverly 
Hills civic activities—and for him- 
self. He is his own best press agent, 
recently toured the country with a 
nightclub act of five luscious show- 
girls who sang McHugh songs. Al- 
most bone-bald and constantly 
changing his glasses (he must own 
a dozen pair), he relaxes by swim- 
ming. Jimmy can turn a casual 
phrase into a song faster than you 
can say On the Sunny Side of the 
Street or any other McHugh title. 


McHagh, tall and tan, loves California. 








A MASTER LyYrRiIcIsT, Cole Porter makes his audience 
feel suave and sophisticated just listening to his in- 
genious words. His melodies, always smooth, match them 
Night and Day, Begin the Beguine, the score for Kiss Me, 
Kate. This year his music sparks a Broadway show (Silk 
Stockings) and a Bing Crosby movie (Anything Goes). Porter 
has never been seen without white socks—-except with 
formal attire—or a carnation in his lapel. His working 
habits are just as precise: he writes left-handedly on 
foolscap, surrounded by dictionaries, thesaurus, pencils 
and wastebasket. He began composing as an Indiana . 
farm boy of 10, served a stretch in the Foreign Legion, 
and underwent 33 agonizing operations after a riding 
accident. A perpetual traveler, Porter is as much at home 
in Paris as in the Waldorf ‘Towers, picking up lyric ideas 
for his catchy songs wherever he happens to be. 


Porter (here with Jennifer Jones) is a fascinated first-nighter at his openings. 
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When he is on tour, the Duke sometimes goes days without sleep. 


HERE SHOULD BE a better word than music—tapestries, 

perhaps, a blending of vivid colors—to describe what 
Edward Kennedy (“Duke’’) Ellington writes. His musi- 
cal moods induce a hypnotic effect in the listener, trans- 
forming him into the party of the first part. The Duke’s 
fans follow him around the world to hear him play some 
of his 2,000 compositions, from Solitude and Take the A 
Train to jazz symphonies, one commissioned by Tosca- 
nini. He once scribbled a song on an envelope in ten 
minutes, and whatever he writes is inimitably Ellington. 


In 28 years he’s played for many vocalists, including Patti Page. 





Harold Arlen confers on House of Flowers with Truman Capote and Peter Brook. 


I’ YOU ASK a singer what he would like to sing, chances 
are he’ll reply, “‘A Harold Arlen song.”’ Musicians and 
performers love his music, and no wonder. A look at some 
of his titles—Over the Rainbow, Stormy Weather, That Old 
Black Magic, I've Got the World on a String—will tell you 
instantly what those tunes have meant to Judy Garland, 
Ethel Waters, Billy Daniels and Frank Sinatra. Arlen 
left his native Buffalo to make his mark in New York as 
a singer, wrote his first song practically by accident (“The 
man who played for rehearsals suddenly took sick and I 
was substituting for him at the piano, when it just hap- 
pened”). He hasn’t stopped since. After 17 years of 
writing movie music in Hollywood, Arlen has moved 
back to New York with a hit musical (House of Flowers) 
and plans to devote more time to music for the theatre. 


























i ARRY WARREN is the Tiffany of 
the moving-picture composers. 
He can write a tune to fit any situ- 
ation conceived by a director. His 
songs paved the road of success 
for singing and dancing stars like 
Dick Powell, Ruby Keeler, Alice 
Faye, Betty Grable and the late 
Lee Dixon. Three of them—Lullaby 
of Broadway; You ll Never Know; On 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe- 
won him Academy Awards, a record 
achievement for a composer. Most 
lyrics were supplied by his partner 
Al Dubin, who died in 1945. A 
modest, self-effacing man, Harry 
Warren is nevertheless proud that 
two songs have been adopted by 
the armed services—Don’t Give Up 
the Sap by the U.S. Naval Academy 
and We're Shoving Right Off by the 
Marine Corps. His latest chore: the 
score for a forthcoming Broadway 
musical, Shangri-La, based on James 
Hilton’s best seller, Lost Horizon 


Warren cavorts with his granddaughter. 
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R&H big hit, South Pacific, starred Mary Martin and Ezio Pinza, earned $5,000,000. 


aires 35 years in the theatre, Richard Rodgers is still 
‘% shamelessly stagestruck. First teamed with lyricist 
Larry Hart (27 shows) and now with Oscar Hammer- 
stein II, Rodgers has set the pace for other theater com- 
posers in situation music. It seems difficult for him to 
write a flop—even his recent mild theater success, Me 
and Juliet, gave America a hit song: No Other Love. Rod- 
gers is a fast man with a melody, as Hammerstein once 
depicted: “I hand him a lyric and get out of his way.” 


The King and I, with Yul Brynner, ran three years. Right: Hammerstein, Rodgers. 
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| AST YEAR Congressman Francis 
4 E. Dorn proposed giving a Gold 
Medal to a composer, expressing 
this country’s gratitude for his con- 
tributions, which included an an- 
them called God Bless America and a 
morale-boosting show called This Is 
the Army: “I feel the medal would 
express, in some small measure, the 
esteem and affection in which he 
is held by his fellow countrymen.” 
The songsmith, of course, is Irving 
Berlin, and he is justifiably proud 
of this rare tribute. Born in Russia 
67 years ago, raised on New York’s 
lower East Side, Berlin is America’s 
idea of an American composer, a 
combination of George M. Cohan 
and Stephen Foster. He writes the 
kind of music that is considered 
“plain vanilla” by fellow musicians 
and is as popular as vanilla in the 
U. S. His best-selling song: White 
Christmas. Berlin’s professional in- 
somnia (which, incidentally, gave 
him a recent hit which goes “‘Count 
Your Blessings instead of sheep’) in- 
spired the now-classic Tin Pan 
Alley crack: “Berlin looks worried 
he must have another hit.” 


Berlin as performer, This Is the Army. 





Mack Gordon (right) works out a tricky musical problem with arranger Ray Mace. 


YTEEPED IN SHOW BUSINESS, Mack Gordon began his 
\/ career as a boy soprano with a minstrel show; later 
he graduated to vaudeville as comedian, singer and lyric 
writer. Teaming with Harry Revel, he wrote Broadway 
scores which eventually landed them in Hollywood. When 
they split up in 1940, Gordon worked with Harry Warren 
and, more recently, Joseph Myrow on movie tunes. His 
talent for emotions, as big as his round frame, has never 
been surpassed in lyric writing. This year he toured Army 
camps in Europe as m. c. of an ASCAP unit, playing 
and singing some of his best songs—Love Thy Neighbor; Did 
You Ever See a Dream Walking? and Chattanooga Choo Choo. 
Like Jimmy McHugh, Gordon calls Beverly Hills home. 





There isn’t any other kind of sanitary 
protection that’s nearly as cool as 
Tampax* In fact, millions of women 
first adopted Tampax in the Sum- 
mertime— when they simply couldn't 
stand hot, uncomfortable external 
pads a minute longer! 

Why put up with chafing... irrita- 
tion...odor problems and disposal 
problems... when Tampax is as 
handy as your nearest drug or notion 
counter? It gives the wearer such a 
remarkable sense of freedom that 
many users say they almost forget it’s 
“time-of-the-month” for them. Cer- 
tainly, you feel much more poised, 
much more relaxed, with protection 
that’s both invisible and unfelt when 
in place. You can be your dainty, 
fastidious self at all times! 

It goes without saying that you 
can swim while wearing Tampax, that 
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*® coolest 


thing you 


Can wear 


you don’t need to remove it while 
taking your shower or tub. This 
doctor-invented product must be the 
nicest way of handling the trying days 
of the month—so many women 
say so! Buy Tampax now in your 
choice of 3 absorbencies: Regular, 
Super, Junior. Month's supply goes 
into purse. Tampax Incorporated, 
Palmer, Mass. *Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off, 
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Invented by a doctor— 
now used by millions of women 
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MEMORY 
IS A PRICELESS 
POSSESSION 


{ 
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Preserve it Permanently... 
Visibly... Beautifully 


There is no finer way of preserving memories . . . of 
putting sentiment into permanent form . . . of bespeaking 
your pride in your family name... than by a monument 
of granite or marble. 


There is no better time to choose that memorial and 
the plot it will grace than mow while all concerned are 
here to give it careful thought. 

For sympathetic assistance, call on your local dealer- 
member of the Monument Institute of America. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET 


“Help At a Time of Sorrow” aids you in preparing today for 
what tomorrow may bring. It should be read and kept by 
every American family. The coupon will bring it to you. 





You can rely upon 
the advice and counsel of 





the Monument Dealer who 
displays this Emblem. 











Monument institute of America, inc., 282 Delaware Ave., Buftaio 2, N. Y. 
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A TOURIST spending the night in 
a small Vermont town joined 
a group of men sitting on the porch 
of the general store. After several 
vain attempts to start a conversa- 
tion, he finally asked, “‘Is there a 
law against talking in this town?” 
“No law against it,’ answered 
one Vermonter, “‘but there’s an un- 
derstanding that no one’s to speak 
unless he’s sure he can improve on 
silence.”’ The California Citrograph 
FAMOUS PSYCHIATRIST conduct- 
ing a university course in 
psycho-pathology was asked by a 
student, “Doctor, you’ve told us 
about the abnormal person and his 
behavior—but what about the nor- 
mal person?” 
“When we find him,” replied the 
psychiatrist, “‘we cure him.” 


MATT WEINSTOCK in Mirror-New 


is wi 

IGHTSEERS touring Southern bat- 

tlefields in a bus listened stoically 
to the comments of their driver- 
guide: ‘‘Here, a handful of our 
Southern boys routed 30,000 Yanks. 
. . . Here, one fine battalion from 
Georgia annihilated a corps of Yan- 
kee troops. Here, two brave 
Virginia boys captured an entire 
regiment of Northerners. .. .” 

Finally a woman with an un- 
mistakable New England twang 
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asked, “Didn’t the North win a 
single victory?” 

**No, ma’am,”’ said the guide 
politely, “and they won’t, as long 
as I’m running this bus.”’ —cay Ardonta 
we w wi 
Ts HUSBAND was proud of him- 

self after making a grand slam, 
but his bridge-partner wife had only 
a dour look for him. “What’s the 
matter?’ he demanded. “I made it, 
didn’t [?”’ 

**Yes,’’ she admitted, ‘‘but if 
you'd played it the way you should 
have, you wouldn’t have.” 


ones’ Laugh Book 


\ CITY CHILD vacationing in the 
country had just seen his first 
rainbow. With wonder and per- 
plexity in his voice, he said to his 
mother: ‘‘It’s very beautiful. 
What’s it supposed to advertise?” 


Capper's Werkly 


MOTHER, asked if she had yet 
made the long trip across the 
country to visit her son and his new 
wife, replied: “No, I’ve been wait- 
ing until they have their first baby.” 
“You don’t want to spend the 
money for the trip until then?” 
“No,” the wise lady explained. 
“It’s just that I have a theory that 
grandmas are more welcome than 
mothers-in-law.” 


—Wall Street Journal 
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Listerine Stops Bad 
Breath 4 Times Better 
Than Any Tooth Paste 


Germs—The Major Cause 
of Mouth Odor 


Far and away the most common cause 
of bad breath is germs—germs that 
cause fermentation of proteins, which 
are always present in the mouth. 
Research shows that your breath 
stays sweeter longer, the more you 
reduce germs in the mouth, 


Listerine Antiseptic Kills Germs 
by Millions 


Listerine Antiseptic kills germs by 


millions on contact. Tests have 
shown that even fifteen minutes after 
gargling with Listerine Antiseptic, 
germs on tooth, mouth, and throat 
surfaces were reduced up to 96.7%; 


one hour afterward, as much as 80%. 


No Tooth Paste Kills Germs 
Like This ... Instantly 
Tooth paste with the aid of a tooth 
brush is an effective method of oral 
hygiene. But no tooth paste gives 


you the proven Listerine Antiseptic 
method—banishing bad breath with' 
super-efficient germ-killing action, 
Listerine stops bad breath instantly, 
usually for hours on end. No tooth 
paste offers proof like this of killing 
germs that cause bad breath. 
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= UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS On 
a canoe trip came at day’s end to 
their guide’s cabin. The unusual 
position of the stove, which was set 
on posts about four feet above the 
cabin floor, drew their attention 
and they began to speculate as to 
the reason. 

“The guide has found,” one sug- 
gested, “‘that the heat radiating 
from the stove strikes the roof, the 
circulation is quickened and the 


room is warmed in less time than if 


the stove were on the floor.” 

“No,” objected another, “I am 
sure that the reason is so that green 
wood can be placed beneath it 
where it will dry out and hence 
burn better.” 

The third professor thought the 
stove was raised above the window 
so that cold, pure air could be had 
at night. 

When the guide came in, they 
asked him to settle the argument. 

“Well,” he explained, “when I 
brought that rig up the river I lost 
some of the stovepipe overboard, 
and I had to set the stove up high 
so as to have enough pipe to reach 
through the roof!” 

~~ w ~ 
\N A RECENT TRIP through New 
Hampshire, I stopped at a rural 
grocery to inquire the way to Lake 
Winnipesaukee. Not knowing just 
how to pronounce Winnipesaukee, 
I asked a man standing there, 
““How do you get to the lake with 
the big name?” 

“Well,” he said, “‘stay on this 
road ’til you see a sign telling about 
a lake that has four letters in the 
name. That ain’t it. Keep going 
’til you see a sign about another 


HELEN M. BUCKS 
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lake. You should be able to handle 
that one, so keep right on. Pretty 
soon you'll see a sign that’s out of 
control. That'll be your lake.” 
I found it. ROBERT S. MANOFF 
ITTLE EMILY, aged three, was 
4 taken to church services for the 
first time. When everyone knelt she 
whispered, “What are they going 
to do?” 
**They’re going to say their 
prayers,” explained her mother. 
“What?” said Emily in amaze- 
ment. “With all their clothes on?” 


— iw wy 


N OLD VIRGINIA FARMER had, by 
£% hard work and thrifty habits, 
gotten together a little fortune and 
decided that the time had at last 
arrived when he was justified in 
owning a family vehicle. 

His friends urged him to buy a 
motor car, but he went instead to a 
carriage builder (there are still 
such to be found) and described in 
detail the carriage he wished. 

**I suppose you want rubber 
tires,’ said the carriage maker. 

**No,” said the old man in tones 
of resentment. “‘My folks ain’t that 
kind. When they’re riding, they 
want to know it.” Arkansas Baptist 

VER THE BEAUTIFUL EDIFICE on 

Pennsylvania Avenue which 
houses the national archives is 
carved in great letters: ‘““What is 
Past is Prologue.’’ A visitor to 
Washington asked his taxi driver 
what it meant. 

Immediately, the cabbie replied: 
“*It’s government talk for ‘You ain’t 
seen nothin’ yet!’ ” 


“—~“BARBARA BRILL 
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g U-HAUL stars in 
every MOVING picture! 





%* x THREE-STAR PERFORMANCE! 


SAFETY... ECONOMY... SERVICE! 


Your neighborhood U-HAUL Service 
Station has orange-and-black U-HAUL 
Trailers exactly designed and espe- 
cially constructed to handle your mov- 
ing job. U-HAUL’S service provides 
economical moving facilities for any 
load — anywhere — round trip or one- 
way across the nation. 


Your neighborhood service station is your 
U-HAUL agent. For his location, call West- 
ern Union by number, ask for Operator 25. 
Or check the yellow pages of your phone 
book for this famous trade-mark listing. 


‘HAUL 


AMERICA’S FINEST 


RENTAL TRAILERS 


For free U. S. map and booklet on how to save with 
U-Haul Rental Trailers, write to 
A HITCH for EVERY CAR ARCOA, INC., BOX 6728, PORTLAND 66, OREGON 
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| parson OF UNCLE PETE were ad- 
miring his prize hogs at the 
county fair. One asked: “How come 
your hogs are so fat? You always 
win blue ribbons with them.” 
“Well,” drawled Uncle Pete, “I 
feed them pigs all they can stuff 
into ’em. Then a couple of weeks 
before the fair, I put a half-starved 
shoat in with them, and when they 
see that shoat eatin’, it rouses the 
greedy instinct in ’em, and they 
start eatin’ all over again!” —Rotarion 


pga WAS ILL and couldn’t go 
to church, but small Janice 
went as usual, being cautioned to 
remember the text of the sermon. 
When she returned, Janice remem- 
bered proudly that it was: “Don’t 
be scared, you'll get your quilts.”’ 
Mother couldn’t figure it out un- 
til she learned from the minister 
that his text had been: “‘Fear not, 
thy Comforter will come.” —c.rsss wis 
w . 
rHE HORDES OF Americans visiting 
Paris, and the threat of more to 
come, has inspired the Communist 
brush-wielders to paint signs read- 
ing ““Americans Go Home.”’ An en- 
terprising employe of a capitalistic 
American venture took quick ad- 
vantage of the slogan by simply 
adding the words “Via Pan Amer- 
ican.” 


HORACE SUTTON (Saturday Review) 


\ Y MOTHER never read a psychol- 
, ogy book in her life, but here’s 
how she dealt with our fear of thun- 
der. During a storm, she would seat 
us five children in a circle on the 
kitchen floor. Then she would dis- 
tribute her pots and lids to us. 
“See if you can make more noise 
than the thunder,” she’d say. “‘Go 
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ahead; bang just as hard as you can 
and scare the thunder away.” 
How she endured the racket I'll 
never know, but her method worked. 
Diverted by our own din, we forgot 
to be afraid. “LILY SANDRO? 


we ~ ~~ 


\ CUB REPORTER, told to cut his 
l stories to the bare facts, car- 
ried out the order precisely. His 
next story read: 

** J]. Smith looked up the elevator 
shaft to see if the car was on its 
way down. It was. Age 45.” 


Rotarian 


fAR 


YOUNG HOUSEWIFE who moved 
LX into a Milwaukee suburb last 
fall signed up at campaign head- 
quarters and went electioneering up 
and down the block, ringing door- 
bells, introducing herself and asking 
neighbors to vote Republican. 
When one couple she visited said 
they had already decided to vote 
Democratic, the young woman 
confided: 
“Truthfully, I don’t care how 
you vote. I just took this job to 
get acquainted with my new neigh- 


bors.”’ ptienuher Jaurnel 


NOWING THE EFFECTIVE APPEAI 
of the words “For Men Only,” 
an enterprising merchant in Ven- 
tura, California, used the sign over 
a peephole to get the women at- 
tracted toward his display.—ax» scuavwe 





Why not send your funny story to “Grin 
and Share It’”’ Editor, Coronet, 488 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York 22, N. Y.? Please 
give your source. Payment is made upon 
publication, and no contributions can be 
acknowledged or returned. 
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Wonderful New Super-Lather* Shampoo! 





OUT-SHINES OTHER SHAMPOOS, 
SHOWS HAIR’S HIDDEN BEAUTY 


= : : a SS 
“Lanolin-Livel 


y” Foam a ; Guiles Of It... 


Leaves Hair Gleaming, Obedient, Lovely 


You’ve never seen such an 
abundance of rich, velvety 
suds... suds actually twice 
as rich in beautifying lano- 
lin. . . as you get with 
Helene Curtis Lanolin 
Lotion Shampoo! 

You'll find that never 
before has your hair had so 
much shimmer, so much 
softness. And it’s so man- 
ageable, too! Waves ripple 
into place. 

Get Helene Curtis Lano- 
lin Lotion Shampoo today. 
29¢, 59¢, or $1. 
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*PROOF THAT NEW SHAMPOO 














Helene Curtis Lanolin Lotion 
Shampoo out-lathers four 
other brands given the 
Cylinder-Foam Test 





Leave it to the Ladies. 
The word gets around fast 
about this amazing new 
shampoo that ‘‘does 
things” for your hair! 





The Master of Arlington 


by Tris Corrin 


A proud mansion stands in tribute to a man who, in defeat, inspired a nation 


WHITE-PILLARED MANSION 
A stands proud and alone on a 
hillerest facing Washington. This 
was the home of a great man given 
to a people in their time of trial— 
Robert E. Lee. 

He was a saint to his soldiers and 
a Christian who bore defeat with 
humility. Without him, our land 
today might be threatened by con- 
stant civil war. And Arlington, in- 
stead of being a Virginia shrine, 
might be a fortress. 

As it is, the spirit of Lee still 
lingers in the quiet rooms and across 
the sloping lawns. A visit to Arling- 
ton House enables one to under- 
stand the man who wrote in the 
midst of a tragic war: “What a 
beautiful world God has given us! 
What a shame that men endowed 
with reason and knowledge should 
mar His gifts!” 

The columned mansion, designed 
with simplicity and purity, is sur- 
rounded with yellow jasmine. Ivy 
climbs a massive oak: a giant cedar 
shadows the doorway. And just be- 
low, on the lawn reaching toward 
the broad Potomac, are rows of 
white tombstones which mark the 
resting place of America’s honored 
dead. 

Although Arlington House is so 
intimately associated with Lee that 
it is known as the “Lee Mansion,” 
the home was built by his father- 
in-law, George Washington Parke 
Custis, foster son of the first Presi- 
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dent. Custis obtained the services 
of an English architect who came 
to Washington for the construction 
of the Capitol, and Arlington House 
is an integrated combination of 
Greek temple and graceful colonial 
mansion. 

Here at Arlington, handsome 
Lieutenant Lee, not long out of 
West Point, married Mary Ann 
Randolph Custis; here, six of his 
children were born; here, he spent 
his happiest moments and made his 
greatest decisions. 

For a time, the North tried to 
wipe out the memory of Lee at 
Arlington. The vast grounds were 
converted into a cemetery for the 
Union dead, which is known today 
as Arlington National Cemetery, 
site of the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier. And yet, 64 years after the 
Civil War began, the United States 
authorized restoration of the man- 
sion as a memorial to Lee. 

Today, Arlington House is alive 
with personality. There is none of 
the musty quality of a museum 
asleep with its past, none of the 
haughtiness of a Georgetown man- 
sion. The Lees regarded their home 
as being in the country, where they 
could rear their daughters unspoiled 
by the giddy whirl of Washington 
or Richmond. 

In the rear yard, the sturdy brick 
slave quarters, far superior to the 
cabins of many Southern white set- 
tlers, reflect Lee’s own thoughts: 
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“In this enlightened age, there are 
few who will not acknowledge that 
slavery as an institution is a moral 
and political evil.” 

Within Arlington House, there is 
a feeling that the host has momen- 
tarily excused himself and invited 
you to make yourself at home. A 
chessboard with men laid out beck- 
ons the guest to a game of matching 
wits. Upstairs, well-worn toys lie 
on the playroom floor. In the state 
dining room hangs a crystal chan- 
delier with places for 36 candles. 
But these are placed alone like a 
single fire at night, not crowded in 
with a profusion of extravagant 
decorations. 

In almost every room there is one 
item to stir the memory. In Lee’s 
study is a prophetic painting, the 
British surrender to Washington at 
Yorktown. Perhaps that familiar 
scene came back to Lee at Appo- 
mattox, when he said in despair: 
‘**There is nothing left but to go to 
General Grant, and I would rather 
die a thousand deaths!” 


~— DECISION whose inexorable 
end came at Appomattox was 
made by Lee at Arlington in those 
hours after midnight when a man’s 
thoughts become as real as human, 
touch. The date was April 20, 1861. 
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Lee had been recalled to Wash- 
ington by his admirer and patron, 
General Winfield Scott, and arrived 
at Arlington on March 1. During 
this month, events moved quickly 
and relentlessly. The Confederate 
States set up their Secession capital 
at Montgomery. Abraham Lincoln 
was inaugurated President. Fort 
Sumter was besieged and surren- 
dered to the Confederacy. Lincoln 
sent out a call for an army of 
volunteers. 

During these days when the shad- 
ow of civil war darkened, a con- 
flict grew in Lee’s mind. He was a 
soldier and the son of a great sol- 
dier. He believed in his country. 
George Washington was his hero. 
He regarded the institution of slav- 
ery as the curse of the South. 

Yet, deep in the stream of his life 
was a love for Virginia that defied 
words or logic. It was a current 
stronger than all else. And in the 
spring of 1861, staring into the face 
of a terrible dilemma, he put his 
thoughts in letters: “‘As far as I 
can judge by the papers, we are 
between a state of anarchy and civil 
war. May God avert both of these 
evils from us! 

*“As an American citizen, I take 
great pride in my country, her pros- 
perity and institutions, and would 





defend any State if her rights were 
invaded. But I can anticipate no 
greater calamity for the country 
than a dissolution of the Union. It 
would be an accumulation of all 
the evils we complain of, and I am 
willing to sacrifice everything but 
honor for its preservation.” 

On April 17, the tyrant 
hand of fate touched his 
shoulders. That day, Gen- 
eral Scott sent a message to 
Arlington, enclosing a note 
from a close friend of Lin- 
coln’s, inviting the Virginia 
Colonel for a meeting in the 
famous Blair House across the street 
from the White House. 

Lee was privately regarded by 
the President as first choice for lead- 
ership of the Federal Army. He 
looked the part of nobility; he had 
a keen, searching mind, an intuitive 
sense that seemed almost to read 
other men’s minds; troops followed 
him unfalteringly. When Lee re- 
ceived the letters, he knew they 
were the summons to leadership. 


Or THE MORNING of April 18, he 
stood alone on the portico of 
Arlington House. This moment con- 


tained all he loved—the beauty of 
spring, the serenity of a happy 
home, a soul at peace with his God. 
But he was a soldier, and a good 
soldier must steel his mind for any 
fate. 

It was in this mood that he met 
the President’s friend at Blair 
House, and was offered command 
of the Federal Army being organ- 
ized to defend Washington. Lee’s 
clear eyes were sober, his voice was 
gentle when he refused. He said 
with strong feeling that he firmly 
opposed secession, but that he could 
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not lead an invasion of the South. 

Next morning, on a business er- 
rand in Alexandria, Lee read the 
news he dreaded. Virginia had se- 
ceded! He turned homeward, his 
heart burdened with apprehension. 
By the time he reached Arlington 

House, it was filled with 
anxious neighbors and 
friends. Some cursed the 
Union, others shook their 
heads with concern. 

Lee patiently listened to 
all. Through the day, the 
crowds and clamor upset the 
usual peace of Arlington. 

Late in the day, Lee escaped into 
the yard to be alone. He stared 
long at the City of Washington, be- 
low and beyond the Potomac. The 
lights were bright in the State-War- 
Navy Building, next to the White 
House on Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Even at that moment, Lee knew, his 
superiors were planning to guard 
Washington by an attack on Vir- 
ginia. That would be his choice, 
too, if he were shaping strategy. 

When Lee finally returned to the 
house, he was as dignified as ever, 
but gave no hint of his decision. 
Slowly he walked up the wooden 
stairs in the rear of Arlington House, 
and soon his measured footsteps 
were heard by his friends below. 

Lee was in his bedroom, so sim- 
ple a room as to be austere—a fire- 
place, a four-poster bed, chests of 
drawers and a mirror. 

Some time after midnight, the 
troubled pacing stopped. Lee knelt 
in prayer, then arose and wrote two 
letters—one to the Secretary of War 
resigning his commission, the other 
to General Scott advising him that: 

“I would have presented it (my 
resignation) at once, but for the 
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Coronet 
Films 


proudly presents 


A New Series On . 


Filmed at authentic colonial restorations, 

this new Coronet film series creates for pupils 
in the intermediate grades a vivid picture of 
American life during pre-Revolution times. 


These 16mm sound motion pictures present 
the three main regions of colonial settlement 
and show various aspects of life in the 
colonies around 1750. 


Colonial Life in the South (11 reels) fol- 
lows a surveyor who visits a frontier tobacco 
farmer and a tidewater plantation owner, 
and depicts the characteristic social and 
economic life of the Southern colonies. 


Colonial Life in the Middle Colonies (1 rec!) 
re-enacts the trip of a post rider as he 
carries mail from Philadelphia to New York, 
and shows the character of the people and 

the geographic influences that played on them. 


Colonial Life in New England (1 ree!) is de- 
signed to show how New England 

colonists lived, earned a livelihood and 
participated in local government in both rural 
areas and cosmopolitan Boston. 
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For complete infor- 
mation on how you 
may obtain this new 
Coronet film series 
foruseitnyou? 
classes, write for 
your 1955-56 Cata- 
logue of Coronet 
films .. . describing 
603 of the newest 
and finest in educa- 
tional films. If you 
haven't received 
your tree copy, sim- 
ply address: 


Coronet 
Instructional 
Films 

Dept. CM-855 
Coronet Building 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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struggle it has cost me to separate 
myself from a service to which I 
have devoted all the best years of 
my life and all the ability I pos- 
sessed . . . Save in defense of my 
native State, I never again desire 
to draw my sword.” 

His anxious wife met Lee at the 
foot of the stairway. He spoke to 
her in the composed tone of one 
who has thrown off a great burden: 
“Well, Mary, the question is set- 
tled.”” A few days later, he accepted 
the command of Virginia’s troops. 

Often in the next four years the 
peace of Arlington House must 
have called to him, for Lee loved 
life and hated destruction. After 
Gettysburg, he wrote in passionate 
despair: ‘““The loss of our gallant 
officers and men causes me to weep 
tears of blood and to wish that I 
never could hear the sound of a 
gun again.” 

And in 1865, when surrender was 
forced upon him by the needless 
slaughter of his troops, his General 
Order of April 10 stated: “ .. . feel- 
ing that valor and devotion could 
accomplish nothing that could com- 
pensate for the loss that would have 
attended the continuation of the 
contest, I have determined to avoid 
the useless sacrifice of those whose 
past services have endeared them to 
their countrymen.” 

Many of his officers wanted to 


continue the struggle underground 
and organize guerrilla bands. But 
Lee answered sternly: “No, that 
will not do! We have fought this 
fight as long as, and as well as, we 
know how. We have been defeated. 
For us, as a Christian people, there 
is now but one course to pursue. 
These men must go home and plant 
a crop, and we must proceed to 
build up our country on a 
basis.”’ 

In his own heart there must have 
been pain, for Arlington House was 
taken as a prize of war, its rooms 
and gardens plundered. And yet to- 
day, there is union beyond the pow- 
er of anyone to cleave it, and Ar- 
lington, restored as the home of 
Lee, is in a sense a memorial to 
that cause. 

The silence of these peaceful acres 
is broken only by the sound of shots 
fired into the air and the brave call 
of “Taps,” floating up from Arling- 
ton Cemetery. On these days, mem- 
ory recalls the sad, thoughtful Lee 
as he stood on the heights at Fred- 
ericksburg, reviewing the bright pag- 
eantry of battle. There before him 
advanced the Union lines of blue- 
clad troops, the sun shining on their 
muskets, regimental flags flying 
boldly, the bands playing stirring 
music. It was then that Lee said: 
Tt is well that war is so terrible, or 
we should grow too fond of it.’’ 
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Times of Their Lives 


(Answers to Noodle Annoyers on page 72) 


THE FATHER died at 84. The son died at 42, when the father was 
80. Diophantus’ life: childhood, 14 years; youth, 7 years; bachelor- 
hood, 12 years; married at 33; son was born when father was 38. 


ANN is 18. When Mary was 18 (six years ago) Ann was 12, or half 
of Mary’s present age of 24. 
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man vacationing 


AST SUMMER a 
is on Lake Erie was waiting at 
the Port Clinton, Ohio, airport for 
his plane to Put-in-Bay. Suddenly 
he jumped up in amazement. “It 
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can’t be—” he exclaimed as he 
watched the plane come in for a 
landing. “‘It can’t be a Tin Goose!”’ 

But it was—a big old Ford tri- 
motor transport with corrugated 
aluminum sides. Affectionately 
called a “Tin Goose,” this was the 
plane most Americans took their 
first flight in, that Lindbergh in- 
augurated transcontinental service 
with in 1929, that flew Byrd over 
the South Pole. And here was one, 
more than a quarter-century later, 
still flying regularly. 

Incredible as it seems, this an- 
cient trimotor, one of two operated 
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by Davin A. Wess 


The famous Ford trimotors of a 


quarter-century ago are still flying 


by Island Air Service, a scheduled 
airline, has counterparts all over 
the world. For, of the 196 manu- 
factured by Henry Ford from.1925 
to 1933, more than 30 are still be- 
ing flown commercially today. 

Most are on pay routes in Cen- 
tral and South America where they 
bring chicle out of the jungle and 
fly back Diesel oil and mining ma- 
chinery. Several, equipped with 
skis, are in service in the Arctic; 
two are used to Spray crops in 
Idaho and Montana; and six others 
carry parachuting fire-fighters for 
the U. S. Forestry Service. 

The work these old trimotors do 
would tax most modern planes. At 
Put-in-Bay, for example, they are 
the islanders’ only year-round con- 
tact with the mainland nine miles 
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away. They make 26 scheduled 
flights every day in the year. 

Last winter, chief pilot Harold 
Hauck received an urgent call long 
after service had shut down for the 
night. A woman had started labor 
and had to be gotten to the Port 
Clinton hospital immediately. 

Hauck ran to the hangar, warmed 
up the trimotor’s engines and taxied 
out onto the pint-sized 
landing field. A car 
drove up with the 
woman, they bundled 
her into the cabin and 
the trimotor roared 
away over Lake Erie’s 
freezing waters. The 
woman made it to the 
hospital just in time. 

**Greatest plane in 
the world,’’ Hauck 
says. “‘Whoever designed it sure 
knew his business.” 

That “whoever” happens to be 
William B. Stout, an engineer whose 
designing credits also include the 
world’s first high-speed, streamlined 
Pullman car and those theater seats 
that push back when you stand up. 

In 1923, when most planes were 
put together with wood, glue and 
baling wire, Stout got the revolu- 
tionary idea that what aviation need- 
ed was an all-metal plane. It would 
be safer, he argued, also cheaper to 
operate, more durable, and better 
to handle large cargoes. 

Stout formed a company to build 
an all-metal plane—forerunner of 
the Tin Goose—and how he fi- 
nanced it has become one of the 
classics of American success stories. 
He simply mailed out 100 letters to 
prominent Detroit businessmen, of- 
fering them a series of weekly edu- 
cational letters explaining the 
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NEW CURE 
FOR STERILE MEN 


An amazing treatment— 
recently developed by 





doctors—offers new 
hope to thousands of 
childless couples. 


In September Coronet. 


fundamentals of aviation. Sixty-five 
replied, asking for the series. Stout 
visited these air-minded men, de- 
scribed the plane he hoped to build 
and said: ‘‘We want from you 
$1,000, no more, no less. You will 
get in return one promise—you’ll 
never see your money again!” 

In a short time, Stout accumu- 
lated 128 names at $1,000 apiece. 

In 1925, Stout sold 
out his company to 
Henry Ford who built 
a factory and airport 
near River Rouge. 
Stout became Vice 
President and General 
Manager of this new 
division of Ford. 

On a balmy after- 
noon in 1926, when the 
first shiny Tin Goose 
was unveiled at Detroit, the assem- 
bled dignitaries saw the most revo- 
lutionary plane of its day—the first 
modern transport. Among other 
things, combined for the first time 
on one plane were such develop- 
ments as enclosed pilot cabins, 
brakes, heaters, full cantilever wings, 
and doughnut tires. 

None of this had been accom- 
plished without a struggle. “They 
never had heaters in planes before, 
so why put them in now?” snapped 
the cocky Ford official who blue- 
pencilled them out of Stout’s origi- 
nal requisitions—until he went up 
for a flight. 

As they were winging over Lake 
Erie, Stout told the pilot, “Take 
her up as high as you can,” then 
put on a sheepskin-lined jacket and 
waited. 

At 10,000 feet the recalcitrant 
official, shivering with cold, 
changed his mind—and soon heat- 
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ers were standard equipment on 
Ford as well as all commercial 
planes. 

The Army’s chief objection was 
the location of the pilot’s cabin up 
front. Granted, it gave the pilots 
better visibility, they said, but cock- 
pits should still be farther back in 
the tail where pilots had a better 
chance in case of a crack-up. 

Came a widely publicized Army 
flight from Detroit to Seattle and 
the squadron’s lone trimotor entry 
was given the Cinderella assign- 
ment of following the other planes 
and bringing up repair parts if 
needed. Over Montana the squad- 
ron ran into a snowstorm. The 


pilots in the planes with cockpits 
in the back couldn’t see and had to 
be grounded. But the Tin Goose 
arrived in Seattle three days ahead 
of other planes. 

The greatest controversy about 


Ford trimotors raged over their all- 
metal construction. It took Knute 
Rockne’s tragic death in a Fokker 
plywood passenger plane near Ba- 
zaar, Kansas, in 1931, to convince 
the public that plywood planes 
were dangerous. 

If anyone needed proof that all- 
metal transports were safer, Ford 
could produce the records of its 
own private airline. Operating from 
Detroit and carrying Ford pas- 
sengers and freight only, this air- 
line, until its discontinuation in 
1928, was America’s largest in terms 
of tonnage carried. And, using tri- 
motors exclusively, it had never 
had an accident. (Indeed, there 
never has been a trimotor accident 
due to a structural deficiency.) 

United, Eastern, Pan-American 
and most U. S. airlines bought tri- 
motors to open up new routes with. 
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Few planes had radios then; there 
was no instrument flying, few land- 
ing fields. 

In the summer of 1929, Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd sailed from San 
Pedro, California, to Antarctica. He 
took four planes to Little America, 
but the one he chose for his flight 
to the South Pole was the Floyd Ben- 
nett, a Ford trimotor equipped with 
skis and extra-powerful engines. 


N THANKSGIVING DAY, after many 

attempts had been delayed by 
bad weather, Byrd got the go-ahead 
signal from his advance geological 
unit. Pushing the Tin Goose onto 
the ice with the help of a 60-dog 
sled team, he and his three-man 
crew stowed aboard equipment and 
supplies, warmed up its motors and 
took off for the dangerous 1,135- 
mile nonstop trip. 

Some 10,000 feet over the barren 
frozen terrain, where Scott and 
Amundsen had trudged so tortu- 
ously on foot years before, the plane 
approached The Hump, a rock- 
strewn pass through mountains of 
ice and snow. The Floyd Bennett 
strained valiantly, but was unable 
to pick up altitude. 

“We've got to lighten the ship,” 
pilot Bernt Balchen shouted. 

Byrd ordered: “Throw out 125 
pounds of food!” 

But this was not enough. More 
food—250 pounds, a month’s sup- 
ply for four men—had to be jetti- 
soned. Lightened, the ship gained 
altitude, cleared The Hump, and 
shortly after midnight, man had 
flown over the South Pole for the 
first time. 

The Floyd Bennett was eventually 
shipped back to Dearborn to be 
installed in the Henry Ford Mu- 
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seum, and soon afterward Ford an- 
nounced that trimotor production 
would cease in January, 1933. Al- 
ready, in the U. S., the Tin Goose 
was being superseded by speedier 
Boeings and Douglases; but in Cen- 
tral and South America they roared 
on more lustily than ever. 

“Nothing yet can beat them for 
getting payloads in and out of the 
jungle,” explains Lowell Yerex, 
founder of Transportes Aereos 
Centro-Americanos, S. A., one of 
the world’s largest carriers of air 
freight. “They don’t need the big 
landing fields that faster planes do.” 

In February, 1942, in another 
jungle thousands of miles away 
from South America, a topographic 
battalion scanned the skies desper- 
ately. Caught in the Japanese of- 
fensive on Bataan, they were waiting 
for the plane promised days before 
to evacuate them and their valuable 
topographic plates. 

Suddenly the noisy roar of a 
plane was heard overhead. An old 
Army Tin Goose landed nearby. 

“The ship’s overloaded!” the co- 
pilot yelled after the plates had 
been piled in. 
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The pilot laughed. ‘‘ Jump 
aboard. This old trimotor’s been 
overloaded every trip so far.” 

Back to Corregidor’s tiny land- 
ing field the ancient plane flew; 
and then she took off again for 
Bataan, performing valiantly until 
destroyed on the ground by an 
enemy barrage. 

Such achievements apparently 
have not been lost on the aviation 
industry. 

For from Detroit last year came 
a startling announcement—from 
Stout, the trimotor’s original de- 
signer: “‘We’re going to build tri- 
motors again. A group of California 
businessmen are financing it and, 
using the original Ford blueprints, 
we intend to make 100 planes sell- 
ing for under $100,000 each. No 
changes will be made in the original 
design except to take into account 
today’s engines which are smaller 
and more powerful.” 

The first new Tin Goose should 
be completed within the year. It’s 
a pretty fine tribute to a plane first 
manufactured 30 years ago and still 
good enough to be produced again 
in fundamentally the same design. 


Wise Guy 


O™ AFTERNOON while baseball’s colorful Frankie Frisch was piloting 
the Pittsburgh Pirates, he was the victim of a loud-voiced heckler 
who kept shouting instructions as to how the game should be played. 
When it was over, Frankie went up to the man and politely asked his 


name and business address. 


Flattered, the heckler told him, then asked why he wanted the in- 


formation. 


“Because,” Frankie replied pleasantly, “I’m gonna be at your office 
bright and early tomorrow morning to tell you how to run your business.” 


JAMES KELien, Just for Todey (Doubleday & Co., Inc.) 
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( LD-TIME TEXAS COWMEN gave their imaginations—and ingenuity— 

free rein when it came to designing cattle brands. The famed 
6666 brand is supposed to stand for the four sixes with which the 
original owner won, in a poker game, the money to buy his ranch. 
And there was the LIL brand especially designed for a beautiful girl 
named Lily Plunkett that the cowboys were crazy about. 

But probably the most fantastic of all came into being during a 
roundup in the Big Bend country in 1890. Only one animal bore it. 

The roundup was in full swing, with cowhands from the different 
outfits cutting their calves out of the main herd, roping them and 
dragging them to their fires for branding. Cows milled about bawl- 
ing for their calves, horses reared at the sudden smell of seared hide 
and burning hair, and tempers were short. 

Among the mavericks was a brindle yearling some of the boys said 
they had seen earlier that year following a cow belonging to a ranch- 
er named Poe. Poe was called and cut the motherless youngster out 
of the herd. As he started with it toward his own bunch, Fine Gilil- 
land, top hand with a big outfit, rode over and claimed the animal. 

Gililland cut it away from Poe, and the two men chased the fright- 
ened calf back and forth between their bunches, each trying to rope 
it. Finally Poe decided to end the matter by shooting the maverick. 

He drew his six-gun, fired and missed. Gililland whirled at the 
sound, snapped out his own weapon and shot the rancher dead. 

Seeing what he had done, the cowhand fled. A few weeks later 
he was killed in a gunfight with Texas Rangers. 

After Poe’s death, nobody at the roundup wanted to put his brand 
on the yearling. So they held a conference and designed a brand cal- 
culated to stop forever all arguments as to the maverick’s ownership. 

The animal became a legend. Nobody wanted him; even the 
other cattle seemed to shun him as if he were a cursed thing, for he 
wandered the range alone. 

In later years he became wild and elusive, and only occasional 
glimpses were caught of him, usually at dusk. Those who saw him 
reported he had turned gray, all except the accusing brand which 
spelled out across his side in dull red letters: MURDER. 


From Texas Tradition. Copyright, 1954, by Ross Phares. 
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The towering statue in New York’ s harbor 
is priceless in more ways than one 


LADY OF LIBERTY 


by Avperta WILiiaMs 


FAME of the Statue of Liberty is virtually limitless, 

its influence impossible to estimate. Certainly this 

colossal sculpture is the most symbolic structure in the 
United States. 

For 68 years, this goddess of liberty with the broken 
shackle of tyranny at her feet has stood on eleven-acre 
Bedloe’s Island at the entrance to New York Bay, the 
world’s largest harbor, holding aloft the torch of freedom 
in her right hand and clasping in her left a book in- 
scribed, “ July 4, 1776,” to represent the document upon 
which our freedom is based. 

And through those years, little by little, this gift of 
the people of France to commemorate their unbroken 
friendship with the people of the United States has come 
to symbolize for the whole world the ideal of liberty on 
which our nation was founded. 

Viewed simply as a piece of sculpture, Liberty is 
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dramatically unique. She is, as far 
as is known, the largest statue ever 
to have been created by man. 

Liberty towers 46 feet higher 
than the famed Colossus of Rhodes. 
Her arm, which could easily reach 
across most city streets, measures 
just three feet less than the total 
height of Rockefeller Center’s 
bronze figure of Atlas, one of this 
country’s largest single-figure sculp- 
tures. 

Her 151 feet from base to torch 
dwarfs such masterpieces as 
Michelangelo’s 18-foot David in 
Florence, Ulric Ellerhusen’s Pioneer 
standing atop the beautiful Capitol 
in Salem, Oregon, or the 22-foot 
bronze figure symbolizing the soul 
of the American soldier that Donald 
De Lue, noted American sculptor, 
has been commissioned to do for 
the St. Laurent Cemetery, Nor- 
mandy Beachhead in France. 

The granite-over-concrete pedes- 
tal upon which Liberty stands, one 
of the heaviest pieces of masonry 
ever built, is 154 feet high. Thus, 
the total structure of the Statue of 
Liberty rises 305 feet. 

When you stand at the base of 
Liberty’s pedestal and let your gaze 
travel upward to her torch, you are 
looking about as far, and feeling 
about as Lilliputian, as you do in 
St. Louis when you stand on the 
sidewalk and stare straight up the 
30 stories to the roof of the Park 
Plaza Hotel. Only 41 cities in 
America have skyscrapers as tall as 
Liberty. 

But one gets the keenest feeling 
for Liberty’s magnificent propor- 
tions from contemplating one of her 
smallest measurements—that of her 
index fingernail, which is 13 by 10 
inches. Her index finger itself is 
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eight feet long, almost two feet 
longer than the bed in which you 
sleep. 

Liberty is the work of Frédéric 
Bartholdi, the Alsatian sculptor to 
whom the statue brought lasting 
fame. Ten of the best years of his 
life—his entire forties—were devot- 
ed to work on Liberty. 

In choosing the material from 
which to fashion the figure, Bar- 
tholdi had to select one that could 
withstand the strong salt sea winds 
that day and night sweep over Bed- 
loe’s Island. Moreover, the material 
had to be light in weight, because 
of Liberty’s tremendous propor- 
tions. 

Bartholdi’s Liberty is a copper 
shell over an intricate and incred- 
ibly strong steel framework, de- 
signed by Gustave Eiffel, the 
French engineer who designed and 
built the Eiffel Tower in Paris. Bar- 
tholdi’s original study model of the 
statue was four feet high. 

Five times, this was cast and re- 
cast and successively enlarged until 
the sculptor obtained a figure 36 
feet high. This was divided into 214 
sections and each section enlarged 
to the measurements of the finished 
colossal statue. Then carpenters 
made wooden molds of each section 
of the figure and French workmen 
hand-hammered over these frames 
the 300 copper sheets from which 
Liberty is fashioned. 

The copper, now covered with a 
lovely green patina, the result of 
oxidation, was painstakingly ham- 
mered out to a thickness of only 
3/32 of an inch, just 1/32 of an 
inch thicker than an American cent. 
Even so, 200,000 pounds of copper 
were used in the statue, enough 
copper for more than 100 stacks of 
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pennies, each as tall as the Empire 
State Building. 

But when you consider the weight 
of Liberty’s copper you are think- 
ing of less than half her total weight, 
for 250,000 pounds of steel are in 
her framework. This brings the 
sculpture’s total weight up to 450,- 
000 pounds. 

Trans-Atlantic voyagers do not 
see Liberty herself until their ship 
enters New York Harbor. But the 
light of her torch, equivalent to 
2,500 times the effect of full moon- 
light, can be seen 15 miles out at 
sea. It is lighted by thirteen 1,000- 
watt incandescent lamps, three 250- 
watt incandescent lamps and six 
400-watt mercury vapor lamps. 

Last year, 797,412 people took 
the boat from Battery Park, at Man- 
hattan’s lower tip, and made the 
15-minute trip to Bedloe’s Island 
to visit Liberty. On a beautiful sum- 


mer Sunday, the great lady often 
has as many as 7,000 callers. 
Visitors are admitted to every 
part of the statue except the torch. 
Inside Liberty’s head 40 people can 


stand, twice as many as are allowed 
to crowd into the spacious modern 
passenger elevators of most large 
department stores and skyscrapers. 

In 1937, the whole of Bedloe’s 
Island became the Statue of Liberty 
National Monument. Maintenance 
cost is $90,000 annually, but very 
little of the money is used on the 
statue itself. Liberty was so well de- 
signed and constructed, and the en- 
gineering problems of its erection 
so expertly solved, that few major 
repairs have ever been necessary. 
No important ones have been re- 
quired since 1937. 

The Statue of Liberty cost its 
French givers $250,000. Americans 
raised the $350,000 for the pedes- 
tal. Sculptors say it is fantastic even 
to attempt to calculate what such 
a figure and pedestal would come 
to today—certainly their estimates 
would have to be made in terms of 
millions. 

But, then, in every way the Statue 
of Liberty constantly increases in 
value. For she has become a symbol 
now, beyond price. 


The Valor of the Humble 


Ww ARE INCLINED to associate 
valor with great people; but 
there are humble heroes and hero- 
ines about us all the time. 

I remember that one day an old 
Negro appeared at my remote 
plantation, coming literally out of 
nowhere. I did not know him. But 
it was evident that he had fallen 
upon evil days. His clothes were 
in tatters, and plainly he was very 
hungry—if not actually starving. 


“Would you rather have clothes 
or food?”’ I asked him. 

I never should have done so, for 
I really meant to help him in both 
ways. But he looked down, deeply 
considering my question and evi- 
dently regarding the decision he 
had to make as a momentous one. 

“Please, sir,” he said at last, 
“give me the clothes. No one can 
tell how hungry I am, but every- 
body can see how ragged I am.” 


“ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 
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He Puts You 


in Business 


by Norman SKLAREWITZ 


The amazing Mr. Maranz not only finds you a spot, builds, equips and 
supplies a store—he also finances the enterprise 


quiet, 55-year-old Chicagoan 
A has worked a special kind of 
economic magic which turns farm- 
ers, mailmen, cab drivers and even 
high school students into successful 
businessmen. 

Thanks to him, more than 1,000 
men and women who began with no 
knowledge of buying or selling, ac- 
counting, or any of the complexities 
of modern store keeping, will earn 
more than $30,000,000 this year 
from their own businesses. 

Their roll call is the roll call of 
everyday America—of people who 
never dreamed they could be “on 
their own” and make a success of it. 
Among them are a 71-year-old 
woman, a teen-age girl and two 
schoolteachers (who operate their 
stores during summer vacation)— 
not to mention housewives, nurses 
and a church congregation. 

The man behind alli this is Leo 
S. Maranz, president of Tastee- 
Freez, fastest growing chain of soft 
ice-cream stores in the nation. His 
organization puts people in busi- 
ness, sells them equipment at cost, 
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and even loans them the money 
needed to open. And the 1,300 
stores now in operation are proof of 
his conviction that the small, fam- 
ily-run business is still a vital part of 
the American economy. 

Both store owners and customers 
seem to like it. Early this year, a 
few hours after a blizzard swept 
over Anchorage, Alaska, for in- 
stance, a strange procession ap- 
peared on Ash Street. A bulldozer 
at its head cleared a lane through 
eight-foot drifts for a long line of 
automobiles. 

The procession turned into a 
driveway and stopped before a new 
glass and brick building half-buried 
in the snow. There, Grant Christen- 
sen and his pretty wife proudly 
served brimming portions of the 
frozen dessert to parka-clad cus- 
tomers. 

The event was the grand opening 
of the first Maranz store in Alaska. 

Today, you can order his soft ice 
cream not only in Alaska, but in 
North Africa, Italy, Japan and half 
a dozen South American countries, 
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as well as all the 48 states. Top Pen- 
tagon officials on their way to Far 
Eastern conferences line up with 
grinning natives at the Guam Is- 
land store to buy cones from an ex- 
GI and his wife. 

What makes Maranz’ organiza- 
tion unique is not its size but its 
method of operation. The parent 
company does not control a single 
store. For that matter it doesn’t 
even own a freezer. 

The entire job of establishing, 
financing and directing the con- 
stantly-growing chain is carried on 
for a royalty of 10c per gallon on 
the mix which is frozen and dis- 
pensed as cones, malts, shakes, sun- 
daes and take-home packs. 

When he started out four years 
ago, Maranz startled the business 
world by announcing that he would 
give—not sell—franchises to dealers 
handling his product. What’s more, 
he promised to put prospective 
store owners into business by ad- 
vancing them the necessary cash, 
and to sell them his patented freez- 
er, heart of the entire operation, at 
cost. 

**Ridiculous!’”’ friends warned. 
“It’s like selling new cars at cost so 
people will buy at your gas station. 
Besides, it takes experience to run a 
business. You can’t expect just any- 
one to be successful.” 

Maranz didn’t agree. He wasn’t 
a businessman either; he was a 
mechanical engineer with a back- 
ground in refrigeration equipment 
design who, a few years before, had 


produced the first fully automatic 
freezer in the then-infant soft ice- 
cream industry. 

The machine was fed a mix con- 
taining the same ingredients as con- 
ventional ice cream but in propor- 
tions containing less butterfat and 
more non-fat milk solids. The mix 
was then frozen colder than hard 
ice cream but served at a higher 
temperature. Thus it could be 
drawn from a spout instead of be- 
ing scooped from a can. 

Maranz called his new dessert 
Tastee-Freez and planned to dis- 
tribute it through locally-owned 
drive-ins. To find out if this was 
practical, he visited small towns and 
farms, as well as cities, and talked 
to people about going into business 
for themselves. 

Everywhere he found men and 
women excited over the prospect. 
Only one thing held them back: 
money. It costs about $30,000 to 
build, equip and operate the aver- 
age drive-in. Few, if any, of those 
interested had that kind of money. 

Maranz returned to Chicago and 
thought over what he had learned. 
If a man and his wife were willing 
to work 12 hours a day and back 
his product, he decided he could 
match their confidence with capital. 

In March, 1951, the first store 
operated by a local person put into 
business by Maranz opened in St. 
Louis, Missouri. The name was un- 
familiar, but gradually, passing mo- 
torists, teen-agers and families out 
for a ride began stopping. 
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Other stores opened across the 
country as the frozen dessert caught 
on until more than 100 were in busi- 
ness by the end of the year. 

Each was established the same 
way. The franchise holder, a local 
representative carefully selected by 
the company, would meet with the 
prospective owner and outline the 
plan. He would find a site and ne- 
gotiate with the property owner to 
construct the building. Maranz 
would then fully equip the store. A 
down payment of $2,750 or $3,000 
was sufficient; Maranz would ad- 
vance the rest. 

At the end of that first season, 
most owners had averaged from 
$5,000 to $10,000 profit—proof of 
what average Americans could do 
given the opportunity. 

Almost 90 per cent of the stores 
were—and are—owned by couples 
or even whole families who make up 
in enthusiasm what they may lack 
in know-how. In a typical Iowa 
town, the owner’s wife opens at 11 
A.M., and serves customers until her 
two teen-age children take over af- 
ter school. Dad comes in after work 
in the evening. 

Hard work? Of course. But, as 
the family says, “We put in a full 
day for seven months or so. Then 
we’re free—and financially able— 
to travel or loaf or do whatever we 
want. By next year, Dad will be 
able to quit his factory job and con- 
centrate on the store.” 

Most owners prospered right 
from the start. Some, however, ran 
into trouble. Sales were good yet 
profits were low, particularly where 
the new owners were unfamiliar 
with consumer buying habits and 
differences in price and quality. The 
price of a single can of fruit topping 
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can vary from $1 to $6, for instance, 
and buying the wrong kind might 
mean the difference between realiz- 
ing a profit and taking a loss. 

So Maranz organized a coopera- 
tive-type mass purchase of every- 
thing from nuts and napkins to 
highway signs. Today, owners have 
no worry about prices and quality. 


HIS WAS THE LAST serious block to 

expansion. By the end of 1952, 
there were 420 stores in operation; 
this year the number rose to 1,300; 
and by 1958, Maranz looks for- 
ward to having 3,000. 

Not long ago he was asked to 
describe a typical store owner. 

**There is no such thing,”’ he 
smiled. 

The manager of the store on 
Highway 14 near Barrington, IIli- 
nois, he pointed out, is 16-year-old 
Jeanne Kaphengst. Her parents 
have a garage next door but she’s 
in full charge. While in Olean, New 
York, “‘Aunt” Ida Thiele, 71, runs 
a store. 

Two West Coast firemen who 
work alternate shifts pooled their 
resources and opened one with their 
wives. Each couple works every oth- 
er day. A former banker, George 
Sampson, and his wife Isabelle, a 
nurse, operate a store in Menom- 
onie, Wisconsin, with their two boys. 

In Carrier Mills, Illinois, the 
Reverend Cal Ryan wanted a re- 
liable, dignified source of backing 
for the Friends of Latin-America 
Mission. The result: his church be- 
came the first group to own a soft 
ice-cream store. 

Again and again, inexperienced 
men and women proved themselves 
capable of producing amazing re- 
sults, not only as store owners but 
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as holders of franchises who select 
new store locations, help train pros- 
pective owners and work with them 
in sales, merchandising and adver- 
tising. For this a franchise holder 
earns a 20c royalty on each gallon 
of mix purchased in his territory. 

After four years of operation, 
Maranz has just about convinced 
his former critics that he can make 
a successful businessman out of 
“just anyone.” Not one of his stores 
has failed. 

His secret, Maranz says, is first 
to combine professional experience 
with the enthusiasm and effort of 
sincere, interested men and women, 
regardless of their background. 
Then anticipate every possible 
situation that the new owner might 
face, and be ready for it. 

Not long ago, the franchise holder 
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BOULDER, COLORADO, or 
agent. 


proudly turned the keys over to an 
excited but slightly nervous new 
owner on opening night.Everything 
had been taken care of. 

“We haven’t forgotten a thing,” 
he said reassuringly. 

The owner looked over the gleam- 
ing tile and sparkling, stainless steel 
machines, the customers already 
lining up at his windows, then 
stepped to the switch box. Ceremo- 
niously, he pulled handles, and the 
parking lot was bathed in floodlight. 

In his eagerriess, he had overload- 
ed the circuits and suddenly the 
lights winked out. The owner was 
terrified. 

With a gesture of complete satis- 
faction, the franchise holder smiled 
and pointed to a box under the 
counter. There the owner found a 
flashlight and six spare fuses. 


FROM CHARLES LAUGHTON... 
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Human Comedy 


URING A RECENT VISIT to the 

Pentagon, a gentleman saw a 
demonstration of just how security- 
conscious our Defense Department 
has become. His business was with 
an Army chaplain, in whose office 
two filing cabinets sat side by side. 
They were marked “Sacred” and 
“Top Sacred.” 


—CASKIE STINNETT in Speaking of Holiday 


1 ERBERT BAYARD SWOPE and his 

six-year-old grandson were 
watching a movie in which the 
Italian hero was kissing the her- 
oine’s hand, wrist, elbow, shoulder, 
neck and ear. “Look, look!” ex- 
claimed the youngster, grabbing his 
grandfather’s arm, “‘he doesn’t 
know where to kiss her!” —eas. wusos 


DYED-IN-THE-WOOL Confeder- 
LX ate was taking in the sights of 
Washington, D. C., when he was 
approached by a young school- 
teacher. “‘Pardon me,” she said as 
she nodded toward the building 
housing the U. S. agency that still 
pays benefits to dependents of Civil 
War veterans, “can you tell me 
what that is?”’ 
**I shorely can, ma’am,”’ the 
Southerner replied. “‘That’s a mon- 
ument to Southern marksmanship.” 


“ANN SCHAYNE 


RIVING ALONG a rutty road in 
rural Kentucky, a tourist came 
to a fork where stood a signpost. 
One arrow read: “‘Chipmunk, 4 
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miles.’’ The other sign read: ‘‘Chip- 
munk, 2 miles.” 

He figured one must be a better 
but longer road, the other shorter 
but rougher. To make sure, he called 
to a long, lean native sitting in the 
shadow of the signpost: “Say, Mis- 
ter, which is the better road to 
Chipmunk?” 

The Kentuckian shifted his cud 
of tobacco and drawled: “Hain’t 
no better road. Take one, and you'll 
wish you’d took tother.” 


—Chariey Jones’ Laugh Book 


Ez CLEVELAND, two dachshunds 
whose owner was away at work 
all day apparently began to feel 
lonely. In protest, since they had no 
other way of expressing their feel- 
ings, they became their own griev- 
ance committee and howled all day, 
each day. 

When neighbors complained, the 
owner solved the problem by “call- 
ing up” the dogs from time to time 
on the telephone. While there was 
of course no answer, the occasional 
sound of the bell seemingly reas- 
sured the animals that they were 
not being at all overlooked, and so 
they were quiet for the day. 


—Long Lines 





Do you remember any funny original 
stories in the world of Human Comedy? 
Send them to: “Human Comedy,” Coro- 
net, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N.Y. Payment on publication . .. No 
contributions can be acknowledged or 
returned. 
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Crack scientific GI detectives solve military crimes 


The Army’s Top Cops 


by Tom Davis 


BOUT AN HOUR before reveille at 
A a large Eastern Army post, a 
Military Police car drew up before 
the Post Exchange and a young MP 
climbed out to make a routine se- 
curity check of the darkened prem- 
ises. 

Leaving his partner behind the 
wheel, he disappeared around a 
corner of the building. A few mo- 
ments later, he came rushing back 
to report: “One of the back win- 
dows is smashed! The screen’s been 
cut! Radio the desk right away!” 

His partner grabbed the radio 
telephone on the car’s dashboard, 
called the Military Police sergeant’s 
desk, and within seconds the office 
of Maj. Max C. Vogt, Jr., veteran 
Provost Marshal, had put into ac- 
tion one of the Army’s crack Mili- 
tary Police Criminal Investigation 
units. These men—soldiers first, 
military policemen second, and in- 
vestigators by specialization—are 
among the finest detectives in the 
world. 

The Post Exchange officer, 
among the first to be called, 
promptly arrived and it was dis- 
covered his office safe had been 
cracked and looted of $50,000 in 
cash receipts covering a three-day 
holiday period. With this, the 
MPCI men went to work. 

Checking revealed that entry had 
been made by cutting the heavy 
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wire screen, then jimmying and 
pushing up the window. Two clues 
were uncovered at this stage: marks 
which the tool used to cut the 
screening had left on the prongs of 
wire, and cloth fibers which clung 
to the screening where the burglar’s 
clothing had snagged on the sharp 
edges. 

Screening and cloth fibers imme- 
diately were sent to the FBI labora- 
tory for analysis. In this instance, 
an FBI laboratory was used because 
it was the closest to the post; nor- 
mally, it would have been an MPCI 
lab. 

Here it was determined that the 
fibers had come from a type of 
clothing issued to soldiers. A photo- 
graphic blow-up showed in clear 
details the markings left on the 
screen by the cutting tool. With 
continued use, tools such as wire 
snippers leave their own distinctive 
markings, much like a pistol barrel 
rifling leaves on a bullet. 


I ESPITE AROUND-THE-CLOCK work, 

the investigation dragged on 
until a soldier found some costume 
jewelry secreted in a ventilator in a 
supply depot. The stuff, dust-cov- 
ered but still bearing the stock tags, 
was brought to the Provost Mar- 
shal’s office where it was examined. 

The PX had been broken into 
several times in the past and, in 
one of the burglaries, a quantity of 
rings and necklaces had been taken. 
A check of inventory records dis- 
closed that this was some of the loot. 
Now the MPCI people thought 
there might be a tie-in between the 
old and the new cases and the 
search shifted to the new area. 

It was discovered that workers in 
this building used tools of a type 
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that could also be employed to cut 
heavy screening. Shortly, such a 
tool was found hidden in a desk 
drawer and subsequent lab tests 
showed it was the one which had 
cut the screening on the PX. 

Now 15 men who might have had 
occasion to use this particular tool 
came under interrogation. One of 
them—a married man long in the 
service—became a strong suspect. 
He denied any connection with the 
case, however, nor could investi- 
gators find evidence linking him 
with the burglary and safe-crack- 
ing. 
A check of the suspect’s service 
record showed that he had been in 
trouble in the past. It was learned 
also that he had purchased a new 
car, made a down payment on a 
home, and had been spending 
money freely since the burglary. 
The MPCI men knew that these 
things could not have come out of 
the suspect’s military pay. 

Brought to the Provost Marshal’s 
office, he willingly answered ques- 
tions and agreed to take a lie-detec- 
tor test. But when the time came 
he refused flatly to cooperate and 
clammed up tight on all further at- 
tempts to question him. 

The MPCI men knew that while 
there was overwhelming evidence 
that they had the right man—all of 
it was circumstantial. The suspect 
still continued to deny he knew any- 
thing about the case. At this point, 
they got their big break. 

The Military Police, it should be 
explained, work closely with local 
police authorities in every area in 
which they operate. In this case, 
local police had been brought up 
to date on the latest development in 
the PX burglary. As the MPCI men 
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were about to take the suspect and 
their evidence to the U. S. Federal 
Commissioner’s office, a local po- 
liceman telephoned that a contain- 
er holding three pistols and a large 
sum of money had been recovered 
from a city dump. 

On a hunch, the Provost Marshal 
told the prisoner that they would 
make a brief stop on the way to the 
Commissioner’s office. Shrewdly, he 
did not say where. 

When they arrived at police 
headquarters, the prisoner took one 
look at the container and, believing 
he’d finally been trapped, made a 
complete confession. 

He had surmised, he said, that 
the PX safe would contain a large 
amount of money taken in over the 
three-day post holiday and had 
broken in during the night. The 
three pistols all belonged to him, 
although they had no connection 
with any case. He later was con- 
victed and is now serving a 20-year 
term in a federal prison. 

Contrary to the general belief, 
the army has no Criminal Investi- 
gation Division, and never has had 
one. The AEF, in World War I, 
had a Division of Criminal Inves- 
tigation in Europe. In World War 
II, the Office of the Provost Mar- 
shal General had a staff division for 
criminal investigation. This division 


did not exercise command over the 
investigators in the field. Investi- 
gators were assigned to major com- 
mands. Because of the wording on 
their badges and credentials, they 
became known as “CID agents” 
and frequently were organized for 
operations independent of the Army 
command structure. 

The old set-up now has been re- 
placed by the hard-hitting, stream- 
lined MPCI groups. 

In the words of Major General 
William H. Maglin, Provost Mar- 
shal General of the Army, chief of 
the M.P. Corps, “The investigator 
has moved into his rightful place in 
the Army establishment. He works 
for his local provost marshal in the 
same manner as the detective works 
for the chief of police in his home 
town, and the provost marshal of 
any command is the chief of police.”’ 

A soldier expressing a desire to 
become an MP may be assigned to 
the Provost Marshal General Cen- 
ter at Camp Gordon, near Augusta, 
Georgia, where he may stay from 
16 weeks to 8 months, depending 
on the extensiveness of his training. 
MPCI detachments are assigned to 
areas with potentially high crime 
rates, or where the need for strict 
crime prevention is necessary. 

Today’s MPCI man is a highly 


trained specialist in criminal inves- 
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tigation who may or may not wear 
a uniform. If the investigator is 
working in a military area where 
the uniform is commonplace, he 
will wear it. If he is assigned to a 
case involving civilians or foreign 
nationals, he wears civilian clothes. 
He averages 33 years of age and is 
married. 

He is not charged with matters 
concerning spies or enemy agents. 
He’s a career or professional soldier 
dedicated to fighting crime where 
it concerns the Army, and his iden- 
tity is carefully concealed so as to 
preserve his usefulness to the serv- 
ice. 

He works with this admonition 
constantly before him: “We want 
no ‘Sam Spades’ in the organiza- 
tion!’ This simply bears out the 
Military Police slogan: “‘Of the 
Troops and for the Troops.’’ 
Though it also serves to discourage 
any ideas a man might get about 
using the organization as a stepping 
stone to personal publicity. 


M" TAKEN into custody are, for 
4 the most part, enlisted men; 
and it is usually the soldier who is 
AWOL or who is a deserter who 
commits the major crimes—mur- 
der, rape, criminal or aggravated 
assault, or some other felony. 
Larceny is the big crime, at the 
moment, in the life of an MPCI 
man. That is the felony that keeps 
him busiest. Commanders at large 
posts where there are supply depots 
will begin receiving reports of miss- 
ing items. These are forwarded 
through channels to the provost 
marshal and MPCI men will be 
ordered to make an investigation. 
One of the most bizarre cases in 
MPCI annals came up near the 
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close of the Korean fighting. This 
was “The Queen of Pusan Case,” 
so called from a 23-year-old former 
Korean nurse Lee Yung Ja, known 
in the Korean underworld as “The 
Queen of Pusan.” Lee was a strik- 
ing brunette who attracted consid- 
erable male attention whenever she 
appeared in the better cafes. 

With most of the off-duty soldiers 
frequenting these places, it was no 
job for her to meet a young cor- 
poral who worked in one of the big 
American depots storing clothing 
highly saleable in clothing-shy Ko- 
rea. It didn’t take the beautiful, 
brainy and completely unscrupu- 
lous Lee long to see possibilities in 
the friendship of this corporal. 

The friendship grew in no time 
at all and soon she had managed to 
get him on dope. She herself, MPCI 
men say, never had the habit. 

Floating between Seoul and Pu- 
san, with a gang she had rounded 
up in the two war-torn cities, Lee 
began to move into the big-time of 
Korean vice. With the corporal 
nicely on the hook, she organized a 
systematic looting of the clothing 
depot where the corporal was work- 
ing as a night checker. 

He was in a position to pass load- 
ed trucks through the security 
guards at the gates without arous- 
ing their suspicions, and he saw to 
it that these trucks contained cloth- 
ing originally destined for UN 
troops. On one occasion, a Korean 
ambulance went through the gates 
carrying a load of the contraband 
apparel and, like the trucks, headed 
straight for one of the “Queen’s” 
hideouts. 

This went on for three months, 
when military authorities suddenly 
launched a drive against the 
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*“Queen’s’’ flourishing dope racket 
in Pusan. In one of the MP raids, 
the corporal was picked up for 
questioning in an off-limits cafe 
where he’d been spending money 
in reckless fashion. 

With more than $86,000 in 
American money stashed away—a 
tremendous fortune when convert- 
ed into Korean cash—the “Queen” 
decided this would be a good time 
to clear out of Pusan. None of the 
money so far had been split up 
among the gang and when a Ko- 
rean member got wind of her in- 
tentions, he tipped off Korean Ar- 
my officials. They, in turn, notified 
the American authorities. The cor- 
poral soon got the word and, realiz- 
ing he’d been duped along with the 
others, exposed the ring’s opera- 
tions. 

MPCI men rounded up the re- 
maining ‘American members of the 
gang who were later tried, convict- 
ed and sentenced to long terms on 
charges of larceny and conspiracy 
to defraud the Government. 

Lee Yung Ja—described as one 
of the most beautiful women in Ko- 
rea—escaped. MPCI men who 
worked on the case think she bribed 
a seaman to smuggle her aboard a 
ship and get her out of the country. 
She is believed to be somewhere in 


Japan—studying to be a doctor. 

The military police corps of to- 
day was established in September, 
1941. Its insignia is a pair of crossed 
flintlock pistols. 

The actual strength of the Corps 
is classified information, but it gen- 
erally runs about two per cent of 
the total population of the Army. 
Out of this relatively small number 
comes the even smaller elite group 
known as the criminal investigators. 

The Military Police Laboratory, 
staffed with technicians—most of 
whom are warrant officers with sci- 
entific educational backgrounds— 
backs up the criminal investigators 
in the field with test tubes, cameras, 
microscopes, X rays and the latest 
of scientific equipment. 

These crack army detectives— 
many of whom were commissioned 
officers during World War II and, 
after being separated, returned to 
the service and went into MPCI 
work—have solved crimes dealing 
with larceny, assault, murder, rape, 
counterfeiting, car thefts, black 
market operations and even obscene 
letters. “Our work is really protec- 
tion,” General Maglin says. ““We 
protect soldiers from rackets, from 
people who prey on them. It’s our 
job to look out for trouble, not look 
for trouble!” 


Odd Questions ew 


HW IS A QUESTION that can stump even applicants for jobs in the 
New York Fire Department: “What piece of fire apparatus won’t 
go up a one-way street?”’ Few answer correctly: “A fireboat.”” —ratarcu wazse 


A PROMINENT NEW YORK LAW FIRM asks all job applicants this ques- 
tion: “If you wanted to start a newspaper in the U. S., where 
would you go to get the license?” A surprising number of prospective 
lawyers do not know. 

The answer: “You don’t need a special license to start a newspaper; 
we have freedom of the press.” 


“ANNE SCHOTT 
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Here 1s a scientific interpretation of ten common 
dreams and what they reveal about you 


What Dreams Mean 


by Joun 


INCE THE DAWN of history, man 
has tried to understand his 

dreams. Even to the most primitive 
people, the strange language of 
sleep seemed meaningful. But with- 
out a key to this mystic code, the 
interpretation of dreams remained 
in the realm of magic; and man be- 
lieved largely that dreams were vis- 
its from gods, ghosts and devils, or 
prophetic utterances that had a su- 
pernatural origin. 

However, in the past 
50 years, scientists have 
at last cracked the code 
and found that the lan- 
guage of dreams is as con- 
crete and meaningful as 
the language of waking 
life. Understanding that 
dream world can contrib- 
ute to an understanding 
of the mechanisms which 
make each of us tick and 
to a deeper knowledge of 
others. 

It will surprise many to 
learn that science can 
now assign standard 
meanings to our most 
common dreams. Here 
are ten dreams whose 
meanings are generally 
agreed on by psycholo- 
gists, psychiatrists and 
other recognized experts 
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ELLIOT 


in the field of dream interpretation: 
1. DREAMS OF FINDING MONEY 
Typical dream: 1 am sitting on the 
sand all alone. Many people are 
playing a game farther down the 
beach, which looks like good fun, 
but I don’t know the people and 
am too shy to join them. My hand 
suddenly encounters something un- 
der the sand. It is a half-dollar. 
Suddenly I start scooping up the 





sand and I find money everywhere. 

What it means: Money signifies 
love in the language of dreams, and 
the finding of money thus signifies 
the finding of love. However, the 
important thing about such dreams 
is that they are generally compensa- 
tions for what is felt as a lack of real 
love in the dreamer’s waking life. 

The above was the dream of a 
woman who had been twice di- 
vorced and, despite her often ex- 
pressed wish to have a happily mar- 
ried life, felt in actuality that she 
would never gain such riches but 
would always be excluded, as she 
was excluded in the dream, from 
the happy group playing at some 
distance from her. 

2. DREAMS OF NUDITY 

Typical dream: 1 am walking 
along the street when I look down 
and discover that I am stark naked. 
I try to hide behind a lamppost 
but a group of people suddenly 
emerge from nowhere and I am 
surrounded. I hope that they will 
not notice me. 

What it means: This dream has 
two possible interpretations. The 
first is that the dreamer is trying to 
escape back to the blissful expe- 
rience of infancy, a period charac- 
terized by not having to wear 
clothes. Another meaning is that 
the dreamer feels he has something 
shameful to hide. With the defenses 
of his waking mind down, his guilty 
secret is “exposed.” 

3. DREAMS OF FLYING 

Typical dream: | am walking with 
my sweetheart when suddenly I feel 
that I would like to soar over the 
field. I spread my arms, then leap 
into the air. I am not surprised to 
find that I am gliding easily and 
can go in any direction I wish. I 
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determine to use this magnificent 
power all the time. 

What it means: Such dreams ex- 
press a magical solution to a feeling 
of powerlessness in life. Flying is an 
expression of omnipotence which 
allows us to triumph in fantasy over 
those difficulties which beset us in 
reality. The sweetheart of the young 
man who dreamed this was, in real 
life, pressuring him to marry her. 
He didn’t feel economically ready 
to and was not certain that he loved 
her, but felt duty bound to accede 
to her demands. 

4. DREAMS OF BEING TOO LATE 

Typical dream: I am trying to 
catch a train to get home. My wife 
has scheduled a party for 7 o’clock. 
I arrive at the station after the train 
has pulled out. I try to get a taxi 
but none of the taximen will listen 
to me and drive right past. I find a 
bicycle and start to ride home, but 
the front wheel breaks. 

What it means: This is the dream 
of a person beset by two wishes, one 
of which is slightly stronger than 
the other. The wishes cancel each 
other out, leading to frustration. 

In this case, in real life, the 
dreamer had foregone an invitation 
to play poker with some old cronies 
two nights previously, going home 
instead as a dutiful husband should. 
The conflict here was between 
pleasure and duty—both powerful 
and opposing drives in this indi- 
vidual. In a very strict sense, the 
frustration is a way out of his di- 
lemma—he neither stays in the city 
nor does he arrive at home. 

Another dream which has the 
same meaning is the dream of being 
rooted to the ground. This, too, 
means that the dreamer is being 
tugged at by two alternative wishes 
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—the desire to stay where he is and 
indulge in a tempting or forbidden 
pastime, and the desire to move 
away from the dangerous wish. In 
such dreams, waking is usually the 
solution the dreamer chooses. 
5. DREAMS OF BEING TESTED OR EX- 
AMINED 
Typical dream: 1 have to take an 
examination in mathematics. I 
don’t know my lesson at all. I am 
sitting in the testing room, 
appalled by my total in- 
ability even to under- 
stand the questions. 
What it means: The 
dreamer is usually unpre- 
pared and unsuccessful. 
Often in this type of 
dream, he is repeating a 
situation where he had 
taken and passed an ex- 
amination in college or 
high school. The dream 
usually occurs when fac- 
ing a life situation about 
which one is uncertain of 
the outcome, such as start- 
ing a new job. 
The dream is an at- 
tempt to reassure oneself 
that one will pass through 
the new critical period 
successfully despite one’s 
fears. The dream seems 
to be saying: “‘You passed a critical 
examination before that you were 
afraid of—never fear, you will pass 
this one too. It is senseless to be 
afraid.” It is an attempt of the 
dreamer to rally his courage and to 
bolster his morale against fear of 
failure. 
6. DREAMS OF DEATH OR INJURY OF 
A LOVED PERSON 
First example: 1 am walking in a 
field and see the body of my best 
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friend. Although he is in reality 35, 
he looks the way I remember him 
at 15. I don’t feel sad and only 
think: “What a handsome lad he 
is.”” 

Second example: I meet a woman 
near my home and she asks me 
what time is my brother’s funeral. 
This is my first realization that my 
brother is dead and when I learn 
this I am suddenly full of grief. 


What it means: The first dream is 
not related to death. It is the ex- 
pression of a wish to be rejoined 
with a much loved friend in an 
earlier and happier time. This 
dream was the dream of a soldier in 
World War II who had been trans- 
ferred from front-line duty to in- 
active service. His friend was still 
flying dangerous missions at the 
time of the dream. 

The second dream expresses hid- 
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den anger. The dead brother in this 
case had actually inherited the fam- 
ily business from the dreamer’s 
father and was behaving in a very 
authoritarian manner toward the 
dreamer, a younger brother. The 
dreamer was working for his broth- 
er and had, the day before, asked 
him for a raise in salary and been 
refused. 

Such dreams don’t necessarily 
mean that the actual death of the 
person is wished for—it simply 
means a desire for the “death” of 
the unpleasant situation. 

7. DREAMS OF FALLING 

Typical dream: 1 am climbing the 
ladder of a great tower. I climb a 
long time and then suddenly look 
down. I am appalled by the great 
height and a terrific force seems to 


pull at me. I lose my grip and fall 
toward the ground. In the middle of 
the fall, I awaken in a terrible 
fright. 

What it means: This dream in- 
vades the sleep of people who are 
in a terrible conflict. The conflict 
very often concerns a temptation 
which their waking minds have de- 
cided to reject. The falling repre- 
sents a yielding to temptation and 
can be interpreted as “falling down 
from the accepted moral standard.” 
The losing of one’s grip on oneself 
is signified in the dream by the in- 
ability of the hands to hold on to 
the ladder when the dreamer is sub- 
jected to the great tug. 

The tug in the case of this dream 
was a sexual temptation. The 
dreamer wasa happily married man, 





SYMBOL 


Building, house 
Church, nun, white color. 


Ferocious animals. 

Food . a 
Explosions. Se 

Fire, brilliant colors. 
Trav eling in train or ship 
Climbing. . 

Descending . 


Beautiful flower 


Driving a car 





Nurse, queen, old lady, teacher 
Policeman, doctor, boss......... 


Ocean, lake, pond, milk, cows. 


Snake, club, pen, sword, gun, pole 
Cave, purse, ring, open door, window 


Cutting oneself or tee th fi ling out 


Handeuffs or binding clothe Be 


Common Dream Symbols and Their Meanings 


MEANING 


mother love or female 
authority 
father 


... mother 


woman 

purity 

male genitals 

female genitals 

fear of death 

happiness, security 

fear of blushing 
passionate emotions 
direction of one’s life 
ambition or male potency 
failure or depression 
self-destructive impulses 
romantic love 

love 


... powerful conscience 


sense of adequacy 
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who had, on the previous day, real- 
ized that a beautiful divorcée he 
knew was falling in love with him. 
8. RECURRING DREAMS 

Typical dream: Six times in the 
past half-year I dreamed that I was 
with a handsome young man who 
attracted me very much. In each 
case I tried to embrace him but, as 
I did, he would turn into a repul- 
sive old man. 

What it means: The repetition of 
the same dream is the restatement 
of an unsolved problem—and the 
attempt once more to bring it to a 
successful conclusion. 

In this case, the dreamer was an 
unmarried woman of 35 who had 
an overwhelming fear of marriage. 
She had come from a home which 
had been happy until her father 
turned to alcoholism and her 
mother had a psychotic breakdown. 
Marriage represented to her a hor- 
rid trap—for the prototype of mar- 
riage to the adult is generally that 
of his parents. The transformation 
of the loved object into an ugly old 
man was an expression of the wom- 
an’s earlier feeling that marriage 
would mean the transposition of 
love from a beautiful thing to an 
ugly thing. 

9. THE DREAM WITHIN A DREAM 

Typical dream: 1 dreamed that I 
dreamed that my bride had died. I 
dreamed I woke up and told my 
dream to a friend. 

What it means: This is really a 
fascinating problem and one of the 
trickiest of dream techniques. It 
means that the dreamer wants to 
turn reality into a dream. 

In this case, a man’s newly-mar- 
ried partner had just been informed 
that she had a severe case of tuber- 
culosis. The dreamer is expressing 
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his desire for the bad news, from 
which he fears her death, to be a 
dream. 

10. PROPHETIC DREAMS 

Typical dream: | dreamed that my 
boss came into my office and told 
me I was getting a raise. He said it 
was for $5. (Actually, the following 
week when I opened my pay enve- 
lope, I had a raise of exactly $5.) 

What it means: This type of dream 
doesn’t necessarily mean that 
dreams can foretell the future. Al- 
though many scientists have held 
that dreams sometimes have a tele- 
pathic range, there is as yet no de- 
cisive proof that this is so. 

The raise in pay in this case was 
very directly wished for. The 
dreamer had been doing excellent 
work, the usual raise in his company 
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was $5. The rest was coincidence, 
as far as is known. 


‘CIENTISTS HAVE collected thou- 
\) sands upon thousands of dreams 
and shown that certain symbols 
have a more or less standard mean- 
ing, the same for all of us. The box 
on page 126 gives some of the most 
common symbols with their mean- 
ings, and may be used as a key to 
solving a dream that seems impos- 


sibly disguised, yet may have a 
fairly simple explanation. 

Yes, our dreams certainly do have 
meanings, once we are prepared to 
accept and understand the symbol- 
ism in which they are so subtly 
masked. And science has opened a 
broad road to understanding these 
strange, often frightening, some- 
times beautiful and always mean- 
ingful experiences that come to us 
when we are asleep. 


Conversation Piece 


A VERY SUCCESSFUL woman conversationalist has a top- 
heavy silver-ornamented comb. It is continually falling out 
of her hair but she refuses to discard it. 


“It’s my conversation starter, 


” 


she explains. “You'd be 


surprised how many interesting talks I’ve had with ladies and gentlemen 


who pick it up for me.’ 


— Rotarian 


CARL SANDBURG, being shown around a movie lot in Hollywood, was 
presented to the top stars but did not seem impressed. In desperation, 
the guide led the famous poet to the dressing room of a beautiful show- 
girl, remarking, “Just think, Mr. Sandburg, this girl is six-foot, two.” 

Sandburg replied: “Lincoln was six-foot, three and a half.” 


—A. M. A. Journal 


HAMLIN GARLAND once found himself seated at a formal dinner in 
London beside dour Henry M. Stanley, the man who found Livingstone 
in darkest Africa. Stanley was morosely silent until Garland had an 


inspiration. 


“By the way,” he remarked, “I’ve heard so many pronunciations of 
the name of that famous African fly; I wonder how you pronounce 


T-S-E-T-S-E?”” 


Stanley brightened—and they were off to the races. 


— Rotarian 


MARK TWAIN was continually making engagements with his wife and 
then, for good reasons, not keeping them. In each case he left her a 


note that said: 


“Never the twains shall meet.”’ 


—A. M.A. Journal 


BEFORE GOING TO SLEEP each night, a small child told her Teddy bear 


all about the day’s events. Her mother finally asked, 
ever answer when you talk to him?”’ 


“Does Teddy 


“No,” said the little girl, “he doesn’t exactly answer, because he 


can’t talk. But he can listen!’ 


UPON RETURNING to Dublin from his first visit to Paris, 


—Christian Science Monitor 


Eamon de 


Valera, the former Irish president, was asked to give his impression of 


“e 


French women. “Gentlemen,” 
Ireland is in its infancy.” 


he replied, “I may safely say that sex in 


A. M.A. Journal 
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Country Preacher 


Photography by Robert Simmons 


Few men have so full, so rewarding—and yet so unspectacular—a life as 
the country preacher. Farmer, doctor, arbitrator, counselor, father and 
big brother to his flock, is there any aspect of human relations that he 
must not know? Here, typical of this unsung company of men of God, is 
the Rev. J. D. Carroll of Judson Baptist Church, near Walker, Louisiana. 
His congregation numbers 610 members. In addition to ministering to 
their spiritual needs, Reverend Carroll is a farmer and dairyman. And 
like his parishioners, his day is never done. 
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Though he may deal with the grand concerns of 
God and men, his, too, are the simple, everyday 
chores of the man who lives close to the earth. 
His day begins at dawn with milking of his cows. 


His duty is with the living, and the infinite prob- 
lems that living brings; but there is no less a 
ministry for those who sleep forever in the mod- 
est churchyard, and whose graves he tends. 
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In time of despair, his blessing sustains .. . 


And on the Sabbath, his preaching 
brings a touch of other-worldliness with- 
in the unpretentious walls of his church. 
A preacher must be “soldier and shep- 
herd,” said Luther. He must “nourish, 
defend, teach; he must have teeth in his 
mouth, and be able to bite and to fight.” 














Sometimes he must be as tender 
as are only those who know the 
slow anguish of the years. 








And sometimes Reverend Carroll 
finds himseif both minister and 
physician, called upon to be friend, 
confidant, even marriage counselor. 
He knows his people. He has toiled 
with them in the fields, he has seen 
them in happiness and in need. He 
has presided at their marriages, bap- 
tized their children and watched 
them grow into youth and all the 
problems that come of growing up. 


To them his study is often the Court 
of Last Resort, and his advice the 
wisdom of one among themselves. 
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Here 1s a quick and easy way for testing intelligence 


YOUR 


E ALL WONDER how intelligent 
Wre are, and how our intelli- 
gence stacks up against the next 
fellow’s. That is why we are so eager 
to test ourselves on quiz programs 
and on the innumerable vocabulary 
tests, puzzles and the like which are 
presented to us daily. 

The following test was designed 
by one of America’s leading psy- 
chologists and should give your in- 
telligence with the smallest possible 
margin of error. The same expert 
has also compiled the average IQs 


-HIGH OR LOW? 


of Americans by professions and 
occupational groups. You will be 
interested to compare your IQ with 
his tables to see where you stand. 

There are 55 problems in this 
four-part test. You have 20 minutes 
to do the test with a pencil: stop 
working when the time is up. If you 
hit a snag on a single problem, do 
not use a disproportionate amount 
of time for it: go on to the next 
problem. You may, if time permits, 
return to the puzzling problem 
later on. (Answers on page 140.) 


Part I 


INSTRUCTIONS: A series of simple arithmetic problems follows. Do them as 
rapidly as you can. Circle the letter preceding the correct answer. 


1. How many pencils can you buy 

for 75¢ at the rate of 2 for 5¢? 
a.10 b.20 c¢.30 d.35 

2. A salesman sold 80 sweaters in 

five days. The first day he sold 18 

sweaters, the second day 12 sweaters, 

the third day 20 sweaters, the fourth 

day 16 sweaters. How many sweaters 

did he sell the last day? 

a.11 b.12 c.18 d.14 

3. If 3% yards of ribbon cost 21 

cents, what will 514 yards cost? 
a. 32¢ b. 33¢ c. $3.30 d. 50¢ 

4. A jeweler bought some diamond 
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rings for $800. He sold them for 
$1000 making $40 on each ring. 
How many rings were there? 

a. 10 b. 5 3 d. 6 

5. A ship has supplies to last her 
crew of 500 men 6 months. How 
many months would it last for 1,000 
men? 
a.8 mos. b.3 mos. c.4 mos. d.6 mos. 
6. If a car goes 100 yards in 10 
seconds, how many feet does it go 
in one-fifth second? 

a.6ft. b.9ft. c.12 ft. d.2 ft. 
7. Every time Johnny drops a quar- 
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ter in his bank his mother drops in 
3 quarters. If Johnny has $48 in 
his bank, how much of it did he 
alone save? 
a.$16 b.$18 c.$12 d. $36 

8. A grocer buys an equal number 
of jars of two kinds of jam. He sells 
5/6 of one kind and 7/8 of the 
other. What fraction of the total 
number of jars is unsold? 

a.1/7 b.7/48 c.2/7 d.1/4 €.13/40 
9. A tractor goes 5 miles per hour in 


travel a stretch of road 50 miles 
long if it goes 2/5 of the way in 
low gear? 

a. 4 b. 7 c.9 d. 12 
10. We have a three-piece toy train 
consisting of an engine, passenger 
car and caboose. The engine is 3 
inches long; the caboose is as long 
as the engine plus 4 of the length 
of the passenger car; the passenger 
is as long as the engine and caboose 
together. How many inches long 





low gear and 10 miles per hour in is the train? 


high gear. How long will it take to a. 5 b. 16 d. 24 


c. 20 


Part Il 


INSTRUCTIONS: In each row below, the words in Column 1 are somehow 
related to the words in Column 2. The words in Column 3 have the same 
relationship with one of the words in Column 4. Circle the letter before 
that word which properly establishes this relationship. 


2 3 4 
—come 
—blue grass big 
—foot hat 


buy money . sell *. return d. books 
. green 
. head 
. Sport 
. Mon. 


. soldier 


>. pretty d. cold 


a. nose >. shirt . coat 


. winter . fun 


Jan. 
. Marines 
. thigh 


—water ski . snow 


—Jan. last . first . month 
—governor army 
—knee 
—food 
. Palace —king 
. Bird 
. Hope —despair 
. Dismal—cheerful 
. Winter—summer cold 
. Bench —wood axe 
. Begin —establish end 
books 
heat 


. general . corporal 


arm . elbow . shoulder . ankle 


1. 
2. 
3. S 
4. 
5. 
6. 
vs 
8. 


. smoke . fuel 


. dog 
fly . home 


engine . wheels . move 


kennel man . chair . prince 


—nest man . sleep . live 


happiness 
dark 


d 

d 

d 

d 

d 

d 

d 

d 
. joy . sadness c. fun d. pleasure 
moon . night . bright d. sad 

d 

d 

d 

d 

d 

d 

d 

d. 


pPpePPPP SP PP 


. freeze . warm c, damp . January 
. hatchet 
. abolish 


. teacher 


. chair . steel 


. wrong 
. library 


. cutting 

. slavery 

. desk 

. lightning 


. Start 
. Wheat—grainery 
. Cold —ice 
. Moon —cearth earth 
. Throne—queen = chain 
20. History—authority fiction 
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. paper 


. Warm . coat 


. Mars 
. slave 
. novel 


. Steam 
. heaven 
. link 


. imagination 


. sun 
. medicine 


news 
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Part Iil 


INSTRUCTIONS: In each line below, find the rule by which Fig. 1 is changed 
to make Fig. 2. Applying this rule to Fig. 3, select the resulting figure from 
the four choices at the right. Circle the letter with the correct choice. 


3 
wee Le (a) Bs () Coal (C) Rit (2) Bt 
: @ : ®- ©: @.’ 
W aAvbhA OV @V 
= (a) - @) 22 ©1l @ : 
q (a) 9 (6 D () DP @) DP 
“a: (a) = (6):%- (Od) PP: 
= Cj @) > ) 0 @ 0 @o 
—> X a) ¢ 6 ¢ © 2 @MS 
o ” @) 8 () i ©: @: 
Po @™4 hy OIU@C 


Part IV 


2 

& 
D 

g 
elt” 


SPPrPr rTP SF & SYP > 


tee 


INSTRUCTIONS: The numbers in each series below proceed according to some 
rule. For each series you are to find the next number, circling the letter pre- 
ceding that answer. 


ee ae FF a) 6; b) 7; c) 8; d) 9. 

. 10 15 20 25 30 35 a) 30; b) 35; c) 40; d) 45. 
. 8 11 14 17 20 23 a) 20; b) 18; c) 26; d) 22. 
. 10 8 11 9 12 10 a) 13; b) 12; c) 11; d) 10. 
yh Lanta @ a) 4; b) 5; c) 6; d) 7. 
.141618 a) 10; b) 8; c) 4; d) 1. 
.69 11 14 16 19 a) 19; b) 20; c) 21; d) 22. 
. 16 17 19 20 22 a) 18; b) 20; c) 24; d) 25. 
. 12 16 13 17 14 a) 15; b) 19; c) 18; d) 17. 
1. 358 10 13 TS a) 14; b) 15; c) 16; d) 17. 
~uae.ae/ 235 14 11 a) 8; b) 21; c) 14; d) 7. 

. 8127931 % a) %; b) %; c) 0; d) 3. 

. 16 17 15 18 14 a) 20; b) 11; c) 12; d) 13. 
. 149 16 25 36 a) 28; b) 38; c) 49; d) 52. 
. 29 28 26 23 19 a) 11; b) 8; c) 15; d) 22. 
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ANSWERS 


INSTRUCTIONS: Compare your answers with these correct answers, counting 
the number you have right. Then determine your IQ from the Scoring 
Chart and compare it with the Profession and Occupational Groups tables. 


Part I: 1 c;2d;3b;4b;5b;6a;7c;8b;9b; 10d. 


Part II: 1 b; 2 b; 3b; 4c; 5c; 6c; 7 b; 8c; 9 b; 10 b; 11 b; 12 c; 13 b; 
14.c; 15d; 16 b; 17 d; 18 d; 19 b; 20 c. 


Part I: 1 c; 2c; 3d;4d;5c;6b;7a;8a;9d;10c. 


Part IV: 1 a; 2c; 3c; 4a;5a;6d;7c;8d;9a;10c; 11a; 12b; 13d; 
14.c; 15 b. 


SCORING CHART 
Number Right 





Test Score Equivalent IQ Verbal Description 
51—55 140—above Very superior 
45—50 120—139 Superior 
30—44 110—119 High average 
20—29 90—109 Average 

below 20 80—89 Low average 


AVERAGE IQ BY PROFESSION 
Profession Average IQ 
Doctor, lawyer, accountant, engineer 125—130 
Dentist, teacher, draftsman, stenographer 120—125 
Radio repairman, salesman 115—119 
Manager, retail store; tool-maker 110—114 
Sales clerk 105—109 
Butcher, plumber, carpenter, auto mechanic 100—104 
Truck driver 95—99 
Farmhand, miner 90—94 
Teamster 85—89 


AVERAGE IQ OF OCCLPATIONAL GROUPS 


Occupational Level Average IQ 
Professional 115 
Managerial 108 
Clerical 104 
Skilled 99 
Semi-skilled 97 
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The Darkest Fairway 


by Bup GREENSPAN 


E was a Detroit businessman. 
He was 57 years old and a lot 
of people felt sorry for him. 

He was a victim of arthritis and 
the doctors said he couldn’t play 
golf. He would have to walk too 
much and the pain would be too 
intense. He told them he’d play. 

He acquired a coach and learned 
to play. He had natural talent and 
his swing was in the groove. Within 
20 feet of the cup he was supreme. 

They were right about the pain. 
It was excruciating and there was 
many a day when he wanted to 
quit. But he had a goal. 

One day his coach told him he 
was ready to play in the Champion- 
ship Tournament. They said he 
couldn’t win. He smiled as he mailed 
his entry blank. 

The scene was the beautiful 
Wachusetts Country Club near 
Boston. He was unheard of and 
alone. He stood to one side while 
the golfers teed off. The tourna- 
ment committee had asked him to 
tour the course alone, since there 
was an uneven number of con- 
testants. 

They smiled when he teed off. 
But they stopped smiling after they 
added up the scores at the end of 
the first 18 holes. His was the best. 

There were 18 holes still to be 
played. He was tired and sick, but 
he would try to keep going. 

He walked to the tee and took 
his swing. Now he was not alone. 
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They teamed him with the cham- 
pion, and a full gallery followed 
their every move. 

When would he quit? When 
would the pain be too much? He 
walked from shot to shot, then 
rested. He sat on a portable chair 
too tired to be nervous, too pained 
to be excited. 

Hole by hole went by and occa- 
sionally he faltered. Time was run- 
ning out. The 17th hole was almost 
his last. After he holed out, he 
knew he must stand. He would 
never leave the chair if he sat down 
again. 

He was still ahead as the 18th 
hole got underway. The gallery was 
with him. He was winning his fight. 
The champion teed off and slowly 
he followed. He matched the cham- 
pion’s shot, then followed with a 
better one. He was on the green 
and the crowd was going wild. He 
holed the ten-footer and the sound 
was music to his ears. He smiled. 
He had won. He was champion. 

The crowd applauded. He was 
proud. The photographers took 
their pictures and the flash bulbs 
didn’t bother him. Fred Shields 
held his trophy in front of him for 
all to read: UNITED STATES BLIND 
GOLF CHAMPION FOR 1954. 
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Three famous experts tell parents and other adults... 


HOW TO MAF 
Wilt 


How to Talk to Children 


by Art Linxetrer, Master of 
Ceremonies of the CBS-TV show, 
“House Party” 


“ET AVE YOU WRITTEN a letter to 

Santa Claus yet?” I asked an 
eight-year-old boy on my “House 
Party” television show one day last 
winter. 

He brought his face close to mine. 
“I'd better whisper in your ear,” 
he said, “because I don’t want to 
spoil things for a lot of other kids.” 

This was a perfectly natural, 
spontanedus response from a child 
who had something to say. He was 
talking straight from the shoulder 
because I had won his confidence. 
He was giving an intelligent an- 
swer because he understood the 
question. 

Had I pompously cleared my 
throat, patted the boy on the head 
and said: “‘Now, my little man, I 
assume you believe in Santa Claus. 
Have you been in correspondence 
with jolly old St. Nick?” I am sure 
he would have given me a vastly 
different—and completely phony— 
answer. 
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In talking to youngsters, it is 
wise to remember these points: 

Speak from a child's level. Do not 
condescend. Children have an un- 
erring instinct for knowing when 
they are being patronized. They go 
immediately on the defensive 
against head-patting adults who 
treat them like strange beings. 

Personally, I talk to boys on a 
man-to-man basis; to girls as if 
each were an utterly charming 
woman I’d like to know better. 
Once kids feel that you are not 
talking down to them, they will 
open up and talk freely with you. 

Remember, children are literal-minded. 
They accept every statement you 
make or every question you ask at 
its face value. One doesn’t use high- 
flown figures of speech in chatting 
with children. They assume you 
mean exactly what you say. 

A little girl of six recently told 
me she had just begun to go to 


‘ Sunday school. 


“Did you learn anything the first 
day?” I asked her. 

“Oh yes,” she answered quickly, 
“I learned where the bathroom is.” 

I had to admit this was a perfectly 
sensible answer to a direct question, 
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even though it wasn’t the an- 
swer I had expected. 

Discuss things children are fa- 
miliar with. You wouldn’t talk 
baseball to a boy of four; you 
would to one of ten or eleven. 
You'd talk dolls to a girl of five, 
but not to one of twelve. 

You’ll always be on safe 
ground with children when you 
steer the conversation to famil- 
iar subjects—their brothers and 
sisters, their parents, their 
friends. Find out their interests 
and put them at ease by asking 
them questions on these interests, 

Table manners is one of my 
favorite subjects when chatting 
with kids. They hear so much 
about the topic, you rarely find 
one who hasn’t definite infor- 
mation and opinions. Recently, 
when I asked three youngsters 
for a definition of good table 
manners, I got the following: 

**Don’t pour cornflakes in 
your lap!” 

“Don’t throw your knife and 
fork around.” 

**Say thanks before you shove 
stuff in your mouth.” 

Use terms children understand. This 
should be so obvious as not to need 
repeating, yet one constantly hears 
grownups using long words to 
youngsters when short ones that 
have more meaning for them could 
easily be substituted. 

“What do you want to be when 
you grow up?” is a simple question, 
infinitely better than, “What pro- 
fession do you intend to take up 
after you’ve finished your educa- 
tion?” Incidentally, when I ask that 
question of children these days, nine 
out of ten boys will answer, “A 
natomic sinus.” 
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Encourage children to use thewr im- 
aginations. You will be amazed—lI 
know I am every day—at the re- 
sponses you will get when you ask 
questions calculated to make chil- 
dren think imaginatively, such as: 
Where did the ocean come from? 
If you had to be an animal, what 
animal would you like to be? Where 
do you suppose the wind comes 
from? What is the greatest inven- 
tion of all time? Questions like these 
will bring the most unexpected 
answers. 

One little girl was asked: “Where 
do clouds come from?” 

“T don’t know exactly,” she an- 
swered, “‘but I think there’s a great 


> 
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big mother cloud up there that lays 
all the baby clouds in the sky.” 

Chatting with youngsters can be 
one of the most satisfying experi- 
ences there is. You'll be amused, 
startled and informed by what you 
hear. I know—I’ve raised five kids 
of my own. 


How to Make 
Children Laugh 


by Paut Terry, Creator of “ Terry- 
toons’ and producer of the CBS-TV 
show, “Barker Bills Cartoons’ 


yee OF EXPERIENCE in the 
happy business of making chil- 
dren laugh has proven to me that 
all children want to laugh and will 
laugh—if you provide them with 
the proper tools and atmosphere. 

Generally, I have found that chil- 
dren will laugh when the elements 
of the exaggerated and the ridic- 
ulous are present. But you must 
exercise good taste and common 
sense, so that you do not lose esteem 
in their eyes. Don’t act “dopey.” 

Provide the proper atmosphere. As- 
suming there is a group of children 
involved, your job of making them 
laugh will be easier if you provide 
an atmosphere of gaiety . . . a party 
atmosphere with inexpensive paper 
hats, small baskets of candy, and 
other simple “props” to get them 
in the mood to have a good time. 
You will thus be tipping-off the 
fact that there is fun in store for 
them, and that you are encouraging 
their laughter. In fact, tell them, 
**This is a party.” 

You, yourself, can participate at 
their level by wearing a party hat or 
a false mustache. In this manner 
you appeal to the youngsters’ sense 
of the ridiculous without losing your 
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own dignity or your standing with 
them, because they will know you 
are at play with them. Every child 
loves to have adults participate with 
him in fun at his own level. 

How to provide the exaggerated and 
the ridiculous. Read a comic book or 
comic strip to a group of youngsters 
and they will not laugh—unless you 
indicate by exaggerations in your 
voice that what they are hearing is 
funny. If you read the same thing 
in a straightforward, cold manner, 
they probably won’t get any laughs 
at all. 

By the tone of your voice, by 
using suitable facial expressions, 
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and even byoccasionally asking them 
point-blank, “Isn’t this funny?” you 
can lead them to laughter. 

Or you might organize among 
your children a game of charades. 
Be sure that you use subjects simple 
enough for them to understand and 
enact, such as “Simple Simon Met 
a Pie-man,” “Jack and the Bean- 
stalk,’’ or “‘Little Red Riding 
Hood.” 

Children, you will find, will laugh 
at other children as much as they 
will at adults. Charades involve the 
two important elements which 
make a child laugh—the ex- 
aggerated and the ridiculous. 

Action speaks louder than words. 
Children love action. Try organiz- 
ing a potato race in which they 
push potatoes across the floor with 
their noses. Or a “dunking for ap- 
ples” contest, or a “pin the tail on 
the donkey” game, a tried and true 
favorite. 

Keep in mind that if you can 
combine action with the elements 
of exaggeration and the ridiculous, 
you will have a sure-fire formula 
for making children laugh. 

Let children know you are their 
friend, let them know you want 
them to have a good time, that 
they are free to express themselves 
and explode with merriment. 

Children’s laughter is infectious. 
Make them laugh and you will, at 
the same time, make yourself laugh. 


How to Tell Stories 
to Children 


by Frank LuTHer, 
Well-known children’s storyteller 


HAVE TOLD stories thousands of 
times to millions of children in 
theaters, schools, hospital wards 
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and homes, as well as on radio, 
television and some 950 recordings. 
Most of those children were new to 
me, and I to them. But I have two 
of my own, nine and seven, and 
I’ve been practicing on them and 
learning from them since they were 
babies. Here are some of the things 
I’ve learned: 

Select your stories carefully. There 
are three kinds of stories I’ve con- 
centrated on with my children. 

First, I try telling stories about 
myself when I was their age. I make 
the stories as real as possible, and 
I don’t hesitate to make myself the 
butt of the stories. That’s natural 
and sometimes funny—and I think 
it makes me more real to the chil- 
dren to show them how much I was 
like they are now, and how similar 
my interests and problems were to 
theirs. 

Then there’s a series of stories 
about each of my children when 
they were younger, and when they 
were babies. These, of course, are 
quite factual (with a little judicious 
editing). Not only are the children 
fascinated by true stories about 
themselves; they also learn about 
themselves as seen from my view- 
point. These stories increase their 
understanding and knowledge of 
themselves and enrich that wonder- 
ful sense of mutual warmth and ex- 
perience with their parents and 
with each other. 

The third set of stories is about 
pets or animals, real or imagined. 
I listen to their talk to find out the 
characters they like best—then we 
make up stories about them as we 
go along. The children tell as much 
of the stories as I do. Sometimes we 
draw simple pencil-sketches of these 
imaginary animals, and that usual- 
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ly turns out to be wonderful fun. 

Of course, you’ll want to tell 
some of the standard stories to your 
children. You may tell them some 
of Grimms’ grim fairy tales, only I 
hope you don’t. 

They were never intended for 
children. They’re folk tales for 
adults who lived centuries ago. 
They’re full of wrong concepts and 
principles our children are better 
off without. 

Skip the Grimm Brothers—there 
are so many good ones, like A. A. 
Milne, who writes with such true 
insight and understanding. 

“*Tell it again.” You and I may 
get pretty sick of telling the same 
story over and over—but if we are 
smart we'll tell the stories the children 
want to hear. 

And here is an important point: 
Don’t change the story! Even if you’re 
terribly tired of it, remember that 
your child gets a great sense of sat- 
isfaction and security in knowing 
the exact words that come next. 

Once you get a story set, tell it 


every time just like the last time. 
It’s now an old friend the child 
knows and likes just as it is—so let 
him have the pleasant feeling of 
knowing that he knows it. That’s 
good for him. 

Easy does it. Never rush a story— 
tell it easily and in leisurely fashion, 
without any impatience or resent- 
ment in your voice. Brush aside 
the nagging irritations and worries 
all of us have at times. 

Keep your voice low-pitched, 
friendly, and as musical as you can. 
Use only words your children un- 
derstand, and don’t hesitate to 
check a good dictionary for proper 
pronunciation and usage. 

Finally, make the stories brief; a 
child’s attention span is short, so 
keep your stories short, too. 

Think of storytelling time as fun 
time and enjoy the stories along 
with your children—they won’t be 
little very long. Let everything else 
wait; whatever it is, it’s not as im- 
portant as your children—and not 
half as much fun. 


? 


“Remember Me?’ 


‘tg ALL THE conventional methods of greeting an important person, 





“Do you remember me?” is probably the most inconsiderate. 

Charles U. Bay, the former Ambassador to Norway, answered the 
sometimes-impossible-to-answer question without giving offense, by re- 
plying: “Sure I remember you. Say, how’d you ever get out of that 
trouble you were in?” 

Charles Michelson, the late publicity director for the Democratic 
National Committee, had a reputation for never forgetting a name, 
though he once confessed he didn’t deserve the reputation because he 
rarely mentioned names. Whenever a man asked, ““‘Do you remember 
me?’’—and he couldn’t remember him—he said, ““Yes—and it turned 
out you were right, didn’t it?” 

Winston Churchill has the perfect squelch for those indiscreet enough 
to ask, “Do you remember me?” Sir Winston replies, ““Why should I?” 


“LEONARD LYONS 
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Startling facts reveal what is 
happening to our once-rigid morals 


NE OF THE CHIEF frustrations of 
Q our times is that while we have 
developed an easy humor toward 
sex, have colored and perfumed it 
with new elegances, have sterilized 
and packaged it, we seem to be lost 
in misunderstandings of the rules 
of the game. 

Our moral code is issued in nu- 
merous versions, tailored for dis- 
tinctions in class, tradition and cus- 
tom, but most of these versions still 
describe a people who are sexually 
shy. This was fairly true of us not 
long ago, but today we are a sex- 
ually bold and sensuous people. Un- 
fortunately, however, we are only 
occasionally honest about the mat- 
ter: our laws and religions are those 
of a chaste, modest, monogamous 
society, our amusements are those 
of a gay and amoral culture, and 
our sexual habits have become a 
worldwide scandal. 

We live in a pagan’s paradise of 
sexual fetishes and sexual worship; 
even our children learn to judge us 
in terms of sexual attractiveness. 
Radio, motion pictures, television, 
illustrations in the magazines and 
the giant faces of billboards—all 
tell the same story of pleasures to 
be enjoyed, of triumphs over less 
successful people, and of sex as the 
ultimate pleasure of all. 

We are the children of a village 
culture, and our ethical system is 
still based on the almost forgotten 
relationships of a small group of 
people struggling to live in a harsh 
environment. Ours was a monog- 
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amous family system: it was blessed 
by the church and became the foun- 
dation of our accepted sexual code 
today. 

Almost 150 years ago this village 
culture was warped by the intro- 
duction of steam power. For the 
people of Western Europe and 
America, a new kind of culture be- 
came important. The role of women 
began to change and the concept 
of family was altered. To confuse 
things further, an important new 
class of women developed—the gen- 
teel middle-class ladies sewing in 
their parlors. 

These were the women freed 
from being village mothers by the 
enrichment of their husbands 
through factories and shops. The 
good ladies set to work inventing a 
wholly artificial sexual code. They 
were the daughters of healthy peas- 
ants who had enjoyed sex, but they 
wanted no such wholesomeness: 
they became ashamed of their 
bodies and ashamed of sex. 

The good ladies, their bodies 
shrouded in wrappings of cloth, ad- 
vanced on the churches and schools. 
Enlisting these institutions in their 
campaign of secrecy and shame, 
they committed them to a program 
of unreality, and in the process 
marked the English and American 
middle classes as prim people who 
knew sex was nasty. 

To be sure, people still made 
love, got married, produced chil- 
dren. But the taint of sin was hard 
to avoid if one admitted enjoyment 
in sex. Minor infractions meant os- 
tracism, major violations were pun- 
ished by permanent exile from de- 
cent society. Suspicion of sin was 
sufficient to damn a woman; the 
burden of avoiding even the ap- 
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pearance of evil was entirely on 
the woman. Divorce was an ad- 
mission of sin by both parties con- 
cerned, since the wife was supposed 
to put up with the husband except 
in unusual circumstances. 

Of course, even the nicest people 
broke these sexual taboos, but in 
secret. Abortion mills flourished un- 
der the gaslights. Marriage failed, 
even though the failure might not 
be dignified by divorce. Men se- 
duced girls and girls seduced men, 
but damnation by society was al- 
ways a possible punishment. 

By 1910, large groups, including 
churchmen and educators, were 
calling for national prohibition of 
liquor, Sabbath blue laws, strict 
legal control of women’s clothes and 
conduct. By 1915, they had won 
many of their objectives, and they 
were to go on to almost complete 
victory—on the statute books—in 
the next few years. 

What then began to happen was 
something beyond the power of any 
reformer. We became a new kind of 
people, living in a new kind of 
world: never before had a people 
altered their whole framework of 
living as rapidly or as drastically. 
Thirty-odd years that spanned a 
war, a gaudy boom, a bleak de- 
pression and then a planetary war 
covered the change from an Amer- 
ica of bustling little towns and awk- 
ward cities to a civilization devoted 
to the machine. Our marriage rate 
shrank and swelled, our birth rate 
slumped to an all-time low and then 
bounced up again, our divorce rate 
soared, pre-marital chastity 
declined. 

Naturally, these changes in sex- 
ual attitude were determined by 
our women. Not that our women 
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became “‘bad”—the term is mean- 
ingless—but they reflected the 
changes while men tended to lag. 
Within these last few decades, 
women have ceased to regard mar- 
riage as the only security; the women 
of today can support themselves, 
and they want more from marriage 
than mere food and lodging. The 
span of a woman’s life during which 
she is sexually attractive has been 
greatly lengthened. 

There are, however, other im- 
portant factors. An array of con- 
traceptives and surgical techniques 
has given women an escape—if they 
wish it—from the biology of cop- 
ulation. Sex, which was often only 
a pleasure for the man, can now be 
reduced to terms of pleasure-only 
for the woman as well. 

Another factor has been the de- 
velopment of modern mass-enter- 
tainment. The movies, TV, radio 
and advertisements repeat the elab- 
orately sexual themes of excitement 
ending in happiness. Never before 
have a people been exposed to as 
powerful a hypnosis—one combin- 
ing color, music, beautiful women, 
handsome men, woven into a con- 
tinuing folklore of a changeling 
people motivated by an ecstasy 
called love. 


T IS HARD to remember the Amer- 
ica of some 40 years ago. Gas- 
lights were still a part of the city 
back in 1915, farms were kerosene- 
lit lonelinesses beyond muddy roads. 
Parents were discouraged with their 
children’s waywardness, even as 
their parents had been with them— 
but there was a difference: these 
children were not going to accept 
their parents’ beliefs and manners, 
but were to grow up in a new and 
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drastically different kind of world. 

The churches were still the cen- 
ters of social life, for here young 
folks met future husbands and 
wives, and older folks helped de- 
termine community behavior. But 
even in churches, where social events 
surreptitiously included frolicking, 
the good ladies sat as judges over 
morals. Any funny business, and a 
girl’s chastity was open to question. 
Cigarettes were considered the mark 
of the degenerate, nine o’clock was 
curfew. 

Yet, these were the years when 
self-repression began to be exam- 
ined critically. Fear had dominated 
sex: fear of neighbors’ tongues, fear 
of disease, fear of babies, fear of the 
sword of the Lord. We probably 
overrate our knowledge of the sex- 
ual function today, but the ignor- 
ance of 40 years ago 
seems incredible. 

In 1915, the dean 
of girls in a small 
Eastern college in- 
terviewed 34 girls. 

It was a daring ex- 
periment, because 
she asked questions 
about their sexual 
knowledge. ‘Twenty 
of these girls—they 
were 16 to 19 years 
old—did not know 
the basis of sexual 
reproduction. Eight 
of them refused to 
talk at all. Six girls 
had a fair idea of 
what went on, and 
of these six, four ad- 
mitted having sex- 
ual experience. 

Those interviews 

are probably a fair 








sample of the state of sexual un- 
derstanding in moderately prosper- 
ous American families 40 years ago. 
Thanks to the theory that sex was 
sinful, many mothers had a poor 
knowledge of the human body and 
were shy in telling daughters the 
little they did know. Physicians said 
the typical problem of marriage 
was frigidity in the wife, a frigidity 
comparable to the attitude of a per- 
son forced to drive a car without 
previous experience. The daughters 
took the mothers at their words, 
and accepted sex as ugly. 


BOUT THIS TIME, the new enter- 
tainment of motion pictures be- 
gan to show, between pictures of 
slapstick comedy and galloping 
horses, interesting shots of ladies in 
underwear, bathing suits, or almost 
nothing at all; the proximity of man 
to woman was shown to be capable 
of producing great excitement and 
pleasure. The people began to 
swarm into the theaters. 

Other things were changing, too. 
Cheap silk and improved machines 
began to make silk stockings more 
available and, as women discovered 
how well their legs looked in silk, 
skirts began to get shorter. Cos- 
metics were becoming common in 
the cities. Bathing-girl movies were 
making men and women aware of 
the female body. 

And so the rigidity of the so- 
called Victorian code began to give. 
Nearly 900,000 cars were built in 
1915, a new record. The great mid- 
dle class were becoming style buy- 
ers, willing to discard the old for 
the exciting new. Smart advertising 
men were becoming aware that 
women wanted desperately to be 
beautiful, and would pay for just 
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being told they could be beautiful. 

It was a long time ago, and far 
away, that America of 1915. Then, 
in 1917, we went to war. We sort 
of left home, and never came back. 

The war didn’t last long, but it 
had a more significant effect on our 
morals than the incomparably 
greater World War II. The first 
war brought women into factories 
and offices, and their real eman- 
cipation occurred with their near- 
equality to men in making money. 
Saturday night, they had money of 
their own. That made a difference 
in their attitudes toward men, a 
difference that was to alter our 
whole sex code. 

For most of our 4,000,000 men in 
the services, the war represented 
their first chance to escape the rou- 
tine of wives, fiancées, family, 
church and employer. They were 
concerned only with time, money 
and the military police. 

When the 2,000,000 men re- 
turned from France, they never 
fully returned to the controls of 
1915. Our ladies at home were im- 
pressed, and not altogether favor- 
ably, by their fine tales of adven- 
ture. Some of the sexual looseness 
which inundated our morals a few 
years later may have been a form 
of retaliation. At any rate, the stage 
was being set for the carnival of the 
20s. We had broken through more 
than a century of moral restraints 
in less than two years. 

Our sexual code had been built 
around an ideal situation: boy and 
girl grew up together in a quiet city 
neighborhood, in a small town, or 
on neighboring farms. They fell in 
love, married and produced chil- 
dren. They worked hard, the girl 
was a good mother, the children 
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The ’2Os stripped the female body of its Victorian 
wrappings—and proudly displayed it in the sunlight 








grew up and married within their 
neighborhood. Love, not sex, was 
important. 

Now, sexual ideas were changing. 
The boy and girl were restless, 
likely to break away from home in 
search of money and success. The 
boy wanted to be gay and experi- 
enced, the girl wanted to be beauti- 
ful and admired. Clothes, a city 
apartment, a car and smart gaiety 
were more important than children. 
Love was the sugar frosting on sex, 
and it was sex that was beginning 
to matter. 

Before this change, a girl of 17 
was too young for dates; she used a 
little powder sometimes, but be- 
lieved that rouge and lipstick were 
unladylike; she might, in moments 
of excitement, say “‘darn,’’ but 
would feel quite daring; she be- 
lieved that kisses were reserved for 
engaged couples, and talked of sex 
only to girls her own age, with a 
background of misinformation and 
nervous giggles. 

In the middle ’20s, a girl of 17 
was evaluated socially by her dates 
—how many, with what sheiks, how 
expensive, how exciting. She used 
paint on her face; she enjoyed say- 
ing “God damn it!” and “‘Hell!’’; 
she talked about sex incessantly, 
preferably to boys a little older than 
herself; she wore high-heeled 
pumps, rolled silk stockings, her 
skirt reached just to her knees; she 
smoked, drank Prohibition gin from 
a flask, and prided herself on know- 
ing every roadhouse for miles 
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around town. She thought her par- 
ents were very funny indeed. 

Money became the answer to just 
about everything. Women found an 
expanding field of jobs, and began 
to plan on working a few years 
before marriage, or even after. The 
birth rate took the sharpest drop in 
history. 

Our factories turned out per- 
fumes, powders, rouges, lipsticks, 
eye-shadow—the tokens of sex; 
clothes, shoes, hats, girdles, ties, 
foundations—the stuff of youth. 
And something new had been in- 
vented—you didn’t need money 
any more: you could buy youth, 
envy, love—all on the installment 
plan. 

Sex made you feel popular, suc- 
cessful, envied. It was selfish sex, 
neither for physical pleasure nor 
for procreation—just sex for sin’s 
sake. Parents were at a loss for con- 
trols—the important thing now was 
money. Without it your children 
didn’t respect you, even your own 
wife didn’t respect you. 

A social typhoon like this has 
long-lasting effects. We are still 
muddling through the dislocations 
it caused. There were taboo: that 
were pretty well smashed, of course 
—taboos about the body, for ex- 
ample. The ’20s took the human 
body, especially the female body, 
out of musty wrappings and put it 
in the sun. And a lot of other prud- 
ishness disappeared. Divorces and 
birth control were removed from 
the sinful category, but mention of 
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venereal disease was still frowned 
upon. 

Our people went into the Depres- 
sion with poor preparation. We had 
been taught to value material things 
and to respect material success. 
Marriages weren’t made in heaven, 
women weren’t pure vessels, money 
would buy anything. When this 
whole structure fell apart, we were 
lost children and the effect of this 
collapse on our sexual manners 
was pretty much what might be 
expected. 

Unemployment permitted a 
great deal more companionship be- 
tween young men and women, 
which ordinarily would have led to 
marriage. The only thing lacking 
was money. The arrangement 


called, simply, “living together” be- 
came common. Often the man or 
woman was married and couldn’t 
get, couldn’t afford, or didn’t want 
a divorce. 

These affairs started on a plane 
of sexual excitement, deteriorated 
to a state of being used to each 
other, continued on a level of fi- 
nancial interdependence, and usu- 
ally broke up when one or both 
partners got sexually excited about 
someone else. 

The ’30s were also the years of 
the uncovering. Even the man got 
into the spirit of the thing, and the 
naked upper half of the male body, 
generally forbidden on beaches, be- 
came common. Women began to 
show their stomachs, first on the 
beaches and gradually on the streets 
and even at social occasions. 

Our popular music and dancing, 
always an interesting tndex of sex 
attitudes, crystallized some new 
forms. Swing was the music, and a 
style called jitterbug was the dance. 
Jitterbugging was good fun, stren- 
uous and exciting. It was as sexual 
as any fertility dance of a pagan 
people, but it was a funny, laugh- 
ing kind of sex that got breathless 
from the dance rather than from 
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All of this was part of a readjust- 
ment of our sex manners. For a lot 
of boys and girls, sex itself became 
a form of physical sport, a game for 
two, exciting, with emotional fire- 
works—but still, mostly a sport. 

At the beginning of World War 
II, our army was a mixture of cal- 
low boys and domesticated men. 
The older men were homesick for 
wives and children, the younger 
men felt themselves on the verge of 
an adventure they didn’t quite un- 
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derstand. While most were unsure 
of themselves, their need for women 
was painfully apparent. 

They didn’t want women for 
physical satisfaction—though that 
is what they believed—but rather 
as a magic that would reassure each 
soldier that he was a person, a man, 
and that there was an escape for 
him from the ponderous pressure 
of the army, the camp and its over- 
powering maleness. And so most of 
these new soldiers went to the army 
towns, hungering for women. 

There was a lot of companion- 
ship, and there was a lot of sex. 
For some men it was a simple bed- 
ding of as many girls as time, liquor, 
lies and money would afford. For 
others it was romance, with vows 
and heavy sentiment. Then there 
were those less bold who walked 
the streets alone or in groups, who 
dreamed of a hundred love affairs 
without ever speaking to a girl. 

For the girls of the army towns, 
these were years to remember. Just 
being a girl was something newly 
wonderful. There were thousands 
of men eager and anxious; there 
were new types from faraway places 
like Chicago, New York and Los 
Angeles. 

There were plenty of lonely wives, 
too, and it soon became evident 
that a fair share of them were com- 
mitted to the belief that continence 
was bad for women. Every camp 
had its experts in seduction who 
hunted for lonely wives, literally 
moved into their houses and sup- 
plied a sort of proxy husband for a 
sort of proxy home. 

The soldiers were worried and 
lonesome, they wanted to believe 
in their women, and they made ob- 
vious substitutions of girls for moth- 
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ers. Finally they left the army 
towns, the wives in furnished rooms, 
the girls at the USO dances, the 
aimless, lonely walking around the 
square, the one-night loves and one- 
day honeymoons, and off they went 
to the boats. 

The shambling awkwardness 
with which they had walked the 
streets of Georgia or Texas disap- 
peared in London or Naples. They 
had been callow youths and domes- 
ticated men, now they were sol- 
diers, and most important—Amer- 
icans. They were the most desirable 
men that foreign girls could hope 
to find, and they acted the part. 

These foreign women must be 
forgiven their surrenders. Swagger- 
ing hundreds of thousands of men, 
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confident, well-fed, comparatively 
rich, and avid lovemakers swept 
through their towns. The Amer- 
icans believed in direct, brutal sex, 
combined with the sort of romance 
invented by the movies; women re- 
spond to that kind of combination. 

Back home, the faithless wife was 
becoming an issue. A large number 
of service wives had gone to work, 
including hundreds of thousands 
who had not worked before. They 
had money, they were in contact 
with men, and they felt the sexual 
excitement that wars induce. Good 
wives would indulge in a sort of 
sentimental hysteria over their far- 
away husbands, then go out to a 
bar for a pickup. 

The war ended. Combat men be- 
gan to go home, unaware of the 
deeper currents that lay beneath 
their dalliance in Europe. They re- 
turned to their one-week brides of 
training-camp marriages, their 
sweethearts, their wives and chil- 
dren. The most amazing thing is 
that they didn’t seem much differ- 
ent; we had become a people so 
emotionally tough that nothing sur- 
prised us, and nothing seemed to 
affect us, except our own remark- 
able country. 


UR FUTURE SEX MANNERS are easy 
to predict: there are at least 
three probabilities, all of which can 
be demonstrated to be almost in- 
evitable. The only difficulty is that 
the three are mutually contradic- 
tory. That is the way it always is 
with human affairs. 

The first of the three trends is not 
very attractive. The natural desire 
for children has been over-balanced 
by artificially stimulated desires for 
material things, and by fears of in- 
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security. For our women this im- 
plies profound emotional changes. 

Many will not bear children, and 
will therefore lose a part of the life 
for which women were intended. 
Another substantial portion will 
permit themselves one or two chil- 
dren. Unless intelligence and re- 
straint are used, such families often 
become disbalanced. 

Our existing emphasis on the in- 
dividual adult as our social unit, 
rather than the family, will in- 
crease. The characteristic of the in- 
dividual unit society is an almost 
pathological selfishness, with the 
obvious corollary of the importance 
of sensual pleasures. 

The increasing divorce rate 
shows how thin our social bindings 
have become. Love, which in the 
American folkways of not long ago 
was believed to be a divinely in- 
spired emotion, is now considered 
by a lot of people to be sort of a 
thrill. The pedestrian realities of 
marriage are disappointing to 
people who want their sexual re- 
lationships on a continued level of 
ecstasy. From this kind of thought- 
lessness comes our new social in- 
vention—the “temporary” or “‘it’s- 
all-in-fun”’ marriage. 

Such attitudes toward marriage 
indicate the most startling item in 
our changing sexual code—the im- 
portance of selfishness, of gratifica- 
tion for ego alone. 

Sex is advertised as the most de- 
lightful of all recreations in almost 
every medium we have. Chastity is 
the product of a different pattern 
of thinking than the one we have 
evolved in our materialistic society. 
If love is a thrill, like going down- 
hill on a bobsled, it might as well 
be enjoyed early and often. 
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All of this points to an amoral 
culture within a few years. The 
word “morality” in its sexual sense 
is losing meaning. There are sexual 
ethics, but they are the kind of 
ethics found in a sporting contest. 
Being “‘a good person” implies a 
sort of good-natured sportsmanship 
in sexual matters, rather than a 
morality that is based on chastity, 
faithfulness, parent- 
hood and modesty. 
The second proba- 
bility is based on a very 
different approach, 
Our technological age 
has barely begun. 
Much of our confusion 
in sexual manners has 
been caused by drastic 
change in our environ- 
ment. Our technical 
abilities have produced a kind of 
world to which we are not yet ad- 
justed emotionally. We have had to 
endure environmental changes 
within 50 years that exceed the total 
of the last 2,000 years. 
Technology will be concerned 
with our emotional factors. Within 
a score of years, a great body of 
exact knowledge has been built up 
on our behavior. The mysterious 
juices which give a strong maternal 
impulse to one woman and, by their 
paucity, deny it to another, are be- 
ing synthesized. The hormones 
which give sexual drive to one man 
and, in disbalance confuse it in an- 
other, are being explored method- 
ically. Charts predicting emotional 
constants are worked out to an error 
of plus or minus one half per cent. 
It will not be long before, with 
the tools our technologists are now 
preparing, we will find it necessary 
to régulate emotional forces for the 
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improvement of society. This means 
that the studies now being made 
will serve as the basis for new laws 
—laws that will not be punitive or 
corrective but rather therapeutic. 

Our great-grandparents prob- 
ably would not like our world of 
today, but they helped in its build- 
ing. We may shudder at a world 
in which the maternal instinct is 
administered by hor- 
mone injection at the 
time of marriage; in 
which endocrine dis- 
balance is regulated 
according to a civil 
code; in which sexual 
aberrations are treated 
upon discovery; in 
which our careless, ex- 
citing lives become a 
standard optimum. 
But our children will probably like 
it, for it will be their world. 

The third probability is one 
which we like to think will happen. 
To a great extent we are beginning 
to discern the taste of ashes in many 
of our enjoyments. The most notice- 
able urge of our people in the post- 
war world, especially younger 
people, has been towards a secure, 
warmly emotional family life 
away from the cities. They want to 
find these things in a home built 
around a family. They want sen- 
timental, romantic love, they want 
children, and they want to be left 
alone with their happiness. 

We are raising a generation of 
intelligent children, and they have 
discovered many of our mistakes. 
They see the emptiness of divorce, 
the hollowness of marriage without 
children. Not all our children are 
this wise; but a good many of them 
do have these things—a freedom 
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from the ignorance and fears that 
muddled our understanding of sex; 
an appreciation of the body as a 
body rather than as a carnal vessel; 
a bawdy humor that is natural and 
healthy; a desire to have their lives 
mean something. 

But there is another side of the 
coin. Some of the very factors that 
produced our type of culture are 
now operating to change it. The 
car, which destroyed the family by 
giving mobility to the individual, 
is now the implement for the new 
idea of home—the house in the sub- 
urbs. It has become a means of get- 
ting to the home, rather than away 
from it. 

The urge for material possessions 
is being directed more strongly to- 
ward strengthening family unity. 
Pride is being concentrated in chil- 
dren rather than in conspicuous ex- 
penditure. Such a drive produces 
matching sexual manners. Taboos 
are not necessary when innate val- 
ues of sexual experiences are un- 
derstood. 

Our people want this kind of life. 
Of the three sets of probabilities, 
this one has a powerful force in its 
favor—it is the kind of sexual man- 
ners our people want. Sex should 
have dignity coming naturally from 
its importance in our lives; freedom 
in sexual matters, when matched 
with intelligence and understand- 
ing, does not mean immorality. 





No people can long devote the 
interest, ingenuity, imagination and 
native ability that we have to a 
situation without improving it im- 
measurably; we want to be hand- 
some, virile youths or lovely, de- 
sired girls; we want to marry, live 
in a dream house by a lake, and 
have children of the gods. 

What will happen in our quest 
for happiness is part of the future. 
This much, however, is true; we 
are watching a generation grow into 
maturity better prepared to handle 
their lives than we ever were. 

They know our failures; they are 
far more honest with themselves 
than we ever dared to be. They 
want to be wonderful people, and 
they want to father these children 
of the gods in the house by the 
lake. If life can be fun for-anyone, 
it will be fun for them, and sex will 
be a healthy part of that life. Morals 
will be on a level similar to rules of 
diet—if something is good for the 
health it can’t be bad morally; if it 
is bad for the health, it cannot be 
good morally. 

We have confused our lives for 
too many generations by misunder- 
standing our sexual moral code. 
Our children will profit by our 
careless freedom, use our new un- 
derstandings of the working of body 
and mind, and achieve a sexual 
code that will be free without being 
careless. 
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The 


-Hour Day for 


Retired Brains 


by Norman BEasLeyY 


Forcing idleness on mature minds and muscles is menacing America’s future 


NE OF THE BUSINESS superstitions 
QO of today is the belief that at the 
age of 65—or 60, or 55—men and 
women should be fired from their 
jobs because they are too old to 
work. 

In other words, on one day a man 
is young enough for a particular 
job—and 24 hours later he is too 
old to handle it. This doesn’t make 
sense. 

Superstitions about Friday the 
13th, walking under a ladder or 
spilling salt are silly enough. But 
this business of throwing people out 
of their jobs because on some speci- 
fied birthday a set of statistics called 
“‘company policy,” or “government 
policy” or “union policy” says they 
are too old to work, is costing this 
country perhaps a billion dollars 
each year. 

Nor is money all the cost. There 
are the impossible-to-calculate loss- 
es in the areas of discrimination— 
in the right of people 
to work and to self-re- 
spect, in the right of 
people to maintain or 
improve their standard 
of living. 
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The argument which supports 
this epidemic of slavery to the su- 
perstition of age often goes like this: 
“With national strength depending 
upon production, oldsters aren’t 
able to pull their weight, or adjust 
themselves fast enough in a fast- 
changing world.”’ 

The argument holds water nei- 
ther on the “think” side nor the 
*‘muscle’’ side of business. An exec- 
utive in a large company was two 
months short of being 60 years old 
and facing compulsory retirement 
when a business acquaintance tele- 
phoned. 

“I wonder if you know anyone 
with, let’s say, 60 years of prudence 
who thinks he has a future in busi- 
ness?”’ 

“You mean that you have a job 
for such a man?’’ the executive 
asked, surprised. 

“Maybe.” 

That conversation took place 
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nearly three years ago. Today that 
man, hired at 60, is not only him- 
self earning his own way in a new 
position but his ideas have created 
new jobs in the company for 50 
other people. 

That, of course, is a finding on 
the “think” side of business. On the 
*‘muscle”’ side is a study made by 
the National Social Welfare Assem- 
bly of New York City of a company 
employing 400 people in the manu- 
facture of guns. Two findings typ- 
ical of the study follow: 

“Work efficiency, as measured by 
piecework standards on eight job 
classifications involving manual ef- 
fort and skills, was investigated. 
The average override of piecework 
standards was: Over 50 years of 
age, 170.7 per cent; under 50 years 
of age, 167.8 per cent. (The mini- 
mum acceptable performance is 
100 per cent. Work that is pro- 
duced above this is considered to be 
override. ) 

**Occupational accidents for 
1951 requiring the attention of a 
physician were as follows: The over- 
50 age group—30 per cent of the 
employees—had 11.5 per cent of 
the accidents; while the under-50 
age group—70 per cent of the em- 
ployees—had 88.5 per cent.” 

In other words, workers over the 
age of 50 had better production av- 
erages and fewer accidents than 
those under 50—a fact that will 
surprise many people. 

Furthermore, a Chicago depart- 
ment store reports that during pe- 
riods of long hours, such as at Christ- 
mas time, “the older person can 
take longer periods of strain better 
than the younger person.” 

Another store found that of ap- 
proximately 5,000 employees— 
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about 30 per cent were beyond the 
age of 50—the younger person’s ab- 
senteeism was approximately 35 per 
cent higher than the older person’s, 
and that many employees hired at 
50 had been promoted, a number 
to executive jobs. 


S° LONG AS THESE brains and mus- 
\) cles are capable and ready to 
serve, we should find every means 
to keep our older and wiser workers 
on the job. With improved ma- 
chines, work is becoming more and 
more a matter of know-how. With 
improved attitudes toward health, 
the average life expectancy has in- 
creased substantially in recent years 
and this all-important know-how 
thus comes increasingly into the 
hands of the older person. 

To keep it from being lost, and 
to enable it to serve both the indi- 
vidual and the employer practically 
and satisfactorily, will become a 
more and more serious problem as 
time goes on. 

The idea of retiring and letting 
his know-how go to waste is anathe- 
ma to George T. Palmer, now al- 
most 70, who has spent the greater 
part of his life in public-health serv- 
ice. Until recently, when his office 
was moved to Berkeley, California, 
where he lives, Mr. Palmer got up 
at 6:15 each weekday morning and 
traveled by bus and train to his 
office in San Francisco. There he 
spent a full day, returning home 
about 6 P.M. 

“Somewhere around 65, though 
it may be earlier for some, one defi- 
nitely gets tired more easily,” he 
admits. “Sleep becomes more im- 
portant. If I could sleep until eight 
I’m sure that I would be better 
able to concentrate my know-how.” 
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Some form of four-hour day for 
“retired brains” might be the an- 
swer, he believes. 

**In my job a full four-hour 
stretch in the afternoon would work 
better than from ten to three with 
time out for lunch,” he says. “But 
in a factory or retail store it might 
be necessary for some to work in the 
morning, others in the afternoon. 

**And if employers 
could find a way to give 
these older workers 
five-hours’ pay for 
four-hours’ work it 
would encourage them 
to accept the shorter 
working hours, permit 
them to retire gradual- 
ly, keep them self-sus- 
taining and open the 
way for younger em- 
ployees to come in at full pay.” 

Whether or riot this is the solution, 
something will have to be done, 
for statisticians tell us that by 1975 
there may well be 21,000,000 people 
above the age of 65 in the U. S. In 
1950 there were 12,000,000 so the 
figure of 21,000,000 represents an 
increase of 75 per cent in 25 years. 
If this rate of increase is maintained 
through the 25 years after 1975— 
and there is no reason why it should 
not continue, or expand—it means 
that the financing of social security 
benefits will eventually require a 
minimum 10 per cent of payrolls 
annually. - 

This will be a very, very heavy 
financial burden for the entire 
country. Nor is that all. Even now, 
because of the nature of many pen- 
sion plans, men and women in the 
age groups of 40 to 45 years are 
finding it harder to get jobs. This 
means that the so-called “middle- 
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aged” and “old” groups are catch- 
ing up, in numbers, with the young. 
It means, unless we do something 
about it, that by the year 1975— 
and surely by the year 2000—half 
of our adult population will be idle; 
and, in large measure, living on the 
other half. 

Somewhere along the line, some- 
thing has to be done to take people 
out of idleness, and get 
them back to work. 
Their skills are needed. 
Their experience is 
needed. They are 
needed. 

Many men and 
women have contrib- 
uted enormously to the 
betterment of all hu- 
manity because they 
did not believe the 
arithmetic of the years put any limit 
on the ability to serve, the capacity 
to learn, or the power to work. They 
did not accept the superstition that 
there is a time to stop and say, 
“Now there is nothing I can do.” 
Nor would they have believed it, if 
it had been said to them, 

One such was a vice-president in 
a large chain-store operation. In ac- 
cordance with company policy, he 
was retired at 63. He soon lost in- 
terest in going to ball games, play- 
ing golf and fishing. Then he was 
asked to go to Washington and is 
now an assistant secretary in one of 
the agencies of government. 

Another was a physicist in the 
research laboratory of a corpora- 
tion. There were so many things he 
wanted to study on his own that he 
could scarcely wait to be retired. 
When the time came, he found it 
as satisfying as he had anticipated. 

When he was 66, he had a visitor 
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in the person of the president of a 
university in the Middle West. He 
is now helping to educate our youth 
and has been, for three years, on a 
basis of three hours a day. 

Stories such as these should be 
common, and they would be if we 
would get over our habit of con- 
gratulating ourselves that, as a peo- 
ple, we live in a land of plenty. The 
fact is that even in the most pros- 
perous of times there is not enough 
of almost anything that can be 
named to supply the American fam- 
ily in accordance with the Amer- 
ican standard. 

By comparison with many coun- 
tries, yes—but what such compari- 
sons really show is lack, not plenty. 
This will not be a land of plenty 
until our full capacity to produce 
equals our full capacity to consume. 


It becomes evident—when we re- 
alize how much there is to be done 
that older people can do—that we 
are losing much by not utilizing the 
wisdom and the capacities of these 
people. 

All work is important, and who 
can say there never will be a time 
when the work of the toolmaker, 
the farmer, the machinist, the cler- 
gyman, the healer, the scientist, the 
explorer, the teacher, the lawyer, 
the businessman, giving four hours 
a day of his retired brains or brawn, 
will not be of supreme importance 
in the life of a family, a neighbor- 
hood or a nation? 

Supplying people with the things 
they need is one of our great prob- 
lems, and the answer will never be 
found in forcing idleness on a large 
segment of our population. 
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